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ZEOLIAN 


The Hall- Mark of Quality 
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OR half a century the name “Aeolian” has been synonymous with 
highest quality in the esteem of the buying public. 


The discriminating purchaser needs no other vindication of his judgment 
than to say “I bought it because it is Aeolian made.” 














“Consumer Demand” is based on recognition of the sterling worth of a 
name. The name “Aeolian” through the years has retained untarnished its 
reputation for value. 
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This reputation, with the resulting “consumer demand,” is one of the 
reasons why the Aeolian franchise is 


PHE MOST VALUABLE FRANCHISE 
IN THE PIANO INDUSTRY 
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Che FEOLIAN ,COMPANY 


Makers of the DUO-ART in the 
STEINWAY - - WEBER - - STECK 
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The WEBER PIANO—The STECK PIANO 
The STUYVESANT PIANO—The STROUD . PIANO—The PIANOLA 
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C. N. Kimball 
President the W. W. Kimball Company 
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EATRESSIOnNS 





Seventy Years of Kimball Company Upbuilding—The Creating of a New 
Financial Policy in Manufacturing and Selling —The Liquidizing the 
Frozen Assets of the Dealers That Established a New Relation- 
ship as Between Production and Distribution 








< W. W. Kimball Company of Chicago is 
celebrating this year of 1927 the seven- 
tieth anniversary of its business existence. 
The “Old Timers” in the piano business 
will recall the many innovations this com- 
pany brought about in piano selling. 
W. W. Kimball probably did more to 
revolutionize the piano business in his early days than any 
one man who ever entered the piano industrial field. The 
Kimball Company has done more to stabilize piano 
finances, not only in a wholesale way, but in the retail 
field, than any one force, in that it laid the foundations 
for the present great expansion in manufacturing and 
selling pianos. 

Probably no manufacturer in his day gave as much at- 
tention to proper distribution as was given to the W. W. 
Kimball products, and in doing this there was presented 
to the old timers in the manufacturing field policies in 
selling and in financing that have led to safer and sounder 
commercial methods and eliminated many of the old tra- 
ditions of production and merchandising. 


A Great Step in Financing 


The volume of instruments distributed to the Kimball 
dealers of the early days was always within the limits of 
the buying power of the people. This policy has continued 
till the present time. Always it has been the effort to 
equalize production and distribution. In outlining the 
commercial policies of the W. W. Kimball Company, 
there has been a constant addition to the earned capital- 
ization to take care of all economic conditions in both the 
fields of manufacturing and selling. 

It was the W. W. Kimball Company that first gave lo 
the dealers of this country the opportunity to utilize the 
instalment paper that had always been looked upon as 
“frozen assets.” As one looks back to the days of the 
early ’80s, and probably as early as the °70s, it will be 
found that the W. W. Kimball Company originated the 
first movement in enabling the piano dealers to liquidize 
the frozen asset represented in the instalment paper in 
such a way that it actually represented cash to the dealer 
in his buying operations. 

Notwithstanding constant changes in the commercial 
world as to distribution methods, and especially in the 
piano field, the W. W. Kimball Company has always modi- 
fied its policies of financing to conform with its necessi- 
ties. It has, at the same time, given to the dealers oppor- 
tunities based on sound financial principles that built 
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toward great production in the Kimball plants, and this 
through the dealers who placed the Kimball products be- 
fore the people. 


Steady Growth in Earnings 


There never has been in all of these seventy years of 
experience one rash or careless expansion; always has 
the growth of the business been based upon its own earn- 
ings. Never has it been necessary for the W. W. Kimball 
Company to dispose of its holdings in order to expand, 
and in that regard this company stands practically alone 
in the piano industry. 

Figures would tell an astonishing story of the growth 
and expansion of the W. W. Kimball Company; but al- 
ways these figures, representing many millions, have been 
earned through the economic application of good busi- 
ness methods. Expansion has been based upon the solid 
foundation of holding a cash reserve that enabled the 
making of a profit through discounting all bills, and car- 
rying the paper assets of the dealers who sold the Kimball 
products. 


The Basis of the Kimball Success 


In these days of great stock and bond manipulations, 
the W. W. Kimball Company stands practically alone 
when one considers money values in the piano industry. 
There is no business that is ‘carried on in a more eco- 
nomical manner, the gross business being considered. 

It can be said that the financial principles originating 
with the W. W. Kimball Company are the precursors of 
the discount companies of today, and yet there is as much 
difference between the Kimball policies and the present 
discount methods as there is between day and night. The 
W. W. Kimball Company individualizes each dealer ac- 
cording to that dealer’s necessities. 

The dealer who goes beyond his ability is not encour- 
aged to continue along such lines, just as the W. W. 
Kimball Company has for seventy years put the soft pedal 
on expansions that could not be handled and carried on 
through the resources belonging to the Kimball Company. 


A Wonderful Example 


There is a lesson in all of this that must be accepted 
as an example of real American independence in the 
commercial world. If all industrial enterprises were car- 
ried on in the same manner as the W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany, there would be a different atmosphere in the retail 
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field, no matter the line carried. Solidity would take the 
place of the fear that is constantly found in good and bad 
times alike. 

With all of this before us, and exhibited in a tangible 
form, the great W. W. Kimball Company plants, and that 
wonderful monument to Kimball economics at Jackson 
Boulevard and Wabash Avenue, the Kimball Building, 
present an example of what is meant in the right relation- 
ship between an industrial concern and those who sell 
its products. 


A Study in Values 


There is no question as to the Kimball products; they 
are absolutely reliable. Time has proven it. The Kim- 
ball pianos are well known on the concert stage, and are 
played by the greatest artists. There are more Kimball 
pianos in use in American homes than pianos bearing any 
other name in the world of music. The Kimball pipe 
organs have reached that point where they can be claimed 
as the greatest pipe organs in the world, for the Kimball 
house has completed the only three console pipe organ 


ever made. 
The Kimball Name 


The men today who are leading the W. W. Kimball 
Company’s affairs are of the Kimball blood, and are car- 
rying on the work according to the business policies of 
W. W. Kimball, the founder of this great piano enterprise. 
Without attempting to enter into the personalities who 
aided the founder of the Kimball company to build to its 
present greatness since 1857, the officers of the present 
day organization are: C. N. Kimball, president; E. B. 
Bartlett, vice-president; W. W. Lufkin, vice-president and 
general superintendent; E. R. Blanchard, treasurer; F. P. 
Whitmore, secretary; James V. Sill, assistant secretary; 
and these officials with E. C. Smith, Kimball Salisbury and 
George B. Lufkin compose the directory. 


—ooo°o— 
Quantity vs. Quality 
as to Circulation 


ously it is the question of advertising. One branch of 
this work includes trade papers. Too many men who 
consider advertising at all face their sum-up of the ques- 


|. there is one thing that piano men should study seri- 


tion on a basis of quantity circulation. Many never seem 
to consider quality circulation. 

Figures are quoted that seem incredible to one who at- 
tempts to give honest figures and should be as plain to 
those who advertise. This is arrived at by the number of 
dealers there are in this country and dividing the num- 
ber of dealers by the production of pianos. Conservative 
estimates of the actual number of real piano dealers in 
this country is in the neighborhood of 2,000. When those 
who are somewhat reckless as to figures claim that there 
are 7,000 dealers in this country they are going beyond 
the bounds of reason. If there be 7,000 dealers in this 
country, and the production of pianos for 1927 totals 
250,000, it will be seen that there must be a lot of dealers 
that do not sell any pianos at all. 

Branch houses, and commission people who are located 
in small centers can not be classified as dealer units, for 
they do ne buying. The number of salesmen in this coun- 
try also is exaggerated. With this in view, if we allow 
that 75 per cent of the dealers are reached by a trade 
publication, then is the field conservatively covered. 

“Class & Industrial Marketing” of Chicago, Illinois, has 
sent out the following letter: 

CHICAGO, June 13, 1927. 
Editor Musical Courier Extra: 

A well-known New York advertising agent, who is placing a lot 
of business in trade, class and industrial publications, was asked 
his opinion of Class & Industrial Marketing not long ago. 
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In a letter which he wrote to the inquirer—a business pub- 
lisher, by the way—he made the following point, which is some- 
times not fully appreciated even by those in the business publish- 
ing field: 

“When the advertising man comes to Class & Industrial Mar- 
keting, his mood is vastly different from that with which he reads 
a general advertising publication. He is then thinking strictly 
of trade and industrial advertising, and in my opinion in such 
a mood he is much more likely to give attention to advertisements 
for business periodicals.” 

This tells the story—and tells it completely and accurately. 

There are nearly 2,000 agency men who are reading Class & 
Industrial Marketing each month in just the right mood to re- 
spond to your advertising. Wouldn’t it be worth while to talk 
to them under those conditions? 

Sincerely, 
G. D. CRAIN, JR., 
Editor and Publisher. 


The Publisher’s Page 


O. C. Harn, managing director of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, told the members of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers not long ago that they must not expect the A. B. C. to 
solve all of their problems for them. 

That is, he explained, the A. B. C. simply measures the quan- 
tity of circulation which a publication has; it does not intend to 
say whether that circulation is worth more or less than some 
other. It is up to the advertiser to decide what he needs, to 
weigh editorial character and reader interest, and to make a 
decision based on a lot of considerations, in addition to that of 
quantity of circulation. 

Mr. Harn, a successful advertiser for many years, speaks now 
as the executive head of the A. B. C., with more than ordinary 
authority, and he said something which needed saying. Too 
many advertisers have been in the habit of making volume of 
circulation the only yardstick, instead of realizing that publica- 
tion value is made up of many qualities, in which circulation is 
an important factor, but still not the only one to be considered. 

Take, for example, Class & Industrial Marketing. There is no 
other magazine in the world, we believe, which is like it in respect 
to field covered, character of editorial content or selection of 
readers The general advertising publications, with which it is 
sometimes compared, are doing splendid work in their field, and 
yet it would be as ridiculous to try to apply a single yardstick to 
these and to Class & Industrial Marketing as it would be to com- 
pare American Machinist with The Saturday Evening Post. 

The primary consideration of all advertisers—and this is par- 
ticularly true in the industrial and trade field—is the vital char- 
acter of the publication. What kind of magazine is it? What 
sort of editorial atmosphere does it create? What mental atti- 
tude does it develop in the minds of its readers? What kind of 
advertising is therefore most appropriately placed before 
readers ? 

Having answered those questions—and not before—the adver- 
tiser can make a decision that will be intelligent, and that will 
then make proper use of such valuable data as provided in the 
reports issued by the splendid organization of which Mr. Harn 
is the head. 


“We Invite Comparison” 


The Musica, Courter Extra has for long given a state- 
ment of its circulation, and that circulation is believed to 
cover 75 per cent of the real piano dealers of this country. 
It also is believed that more piano salesmen read the 
MusicaL Courter Extra than any other piano trade publi- 
cation. All this may be talking shop, but all piano sales- 
men know what it is to meet competition based on quan- 
tity as against quality. By quantity is meant the claims 
of competing salesmen who trifle with the truth as to 
quality. 

There is as much difference between the piano trade 
publications issued today as there is difference between 
tonal quality of pianos. The reading columns of a piano 
trade publication can be likened to the tone of a piano. 
The Musica Courier Extra claims quantity as to circu- 
lation and quality as to its reading columns. Foilowing 
the constant iteration of Vose & Sons, of Boston, “We 
Invite Comparison.” WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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A.B-Chase 


America's Finest Piano 
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Dealers who sell fine pianos on the true basis of 
piano value—tone—are invariably successful in 
selling, the A. B. Chase. They enjoy full protec- 
tion in their respective territories and reap the 
prestige and profits which come from sellin}, a 
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product that is completely satisfying. Tell us 
what territory you cover and we will be lad to 


send you catalogs, prices and terms. 
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A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Established 1875 


Division United Piano Corporation Norwalk, Ohio 
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EGINNING with the next issue, July 15, of 
the Musicat Courter Extra, there will ap- 
the first of a series of important articles re- 

garding the reaching out to the people of this great 
country through advertising. There will be some 
statistics shown that will be of interest to piano men 
There 


generally, and to manufacturers especially. 


are vast multitudes of people that should be given 
propaganda that will incite interest in the piano and 
It is believed that there 


other musical instruments. 


will be presented what will prove of great assistance 
iano salesmen in the field. There will also 
avenues that will increase piano sales, and 

through these sales there will be increased the pro- 
ductions of piano and musical instrument factories 
in this cor 


intry. 


OCOOOVOSD 


T 1X New York daily papers carried information 


that 


a special meeting of stockholders of the 


I 


Estey-Welte Corporation has been called for July 7 


to consider a proposed reorganization of the com- 


i 
pany and a change in name of the corporation to the 
Welte 


Corporation \ tentative plan provides for 


an authorized capitalization of 250,000 shares of a 


new no-par preferred stock, 150,000 shares of no-par 
common stock and $500,000 five-year 6 per cent. de- 
bentures. The preferred stock is to have preference 
in the event of liquidation up to $25 a share and 
which become cumulative 


accumulated dividends, 


after January 1, 1929, and will have equal voting 


power with the common stock in case of a two years’ 


default of the preferred dividends. After a prefer- 
ential dividend of 50 cents a share on the preferred 


t} 


the common } 


stock will be entitled to 50 cents a share, 
and thereafter earnings applicable to dividends will 
be divided pro rata between the preferred and com- 
mon. The debentures are to be offered at 90 and 
will carry with them one share of common stock for 
each $100 par value of notes and will be convertible 
at any time before maturity into preferred stock on 
the basis of ten shares of preferred for each $100 


par value of notes, It is understood that the pro- 
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posed new preferred stock will be distributed share 
for share for the present outstanding 176,000 shares 
A stock, and that 100,000 shares of the 
new common will be distributed on the same basis 


of Class 


for the present Class B stock. 
OOOOOSD 

HE newspapers of last week carried a story of 

some important changes in the executive per- 
sonnel of the Rudolph Wurlitzer Company. In the 
new lineup Rudolph H. Wurlitzer has been elected 
president to succeed Howard E. Wurlitzer, who has 
become chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
company. Rudolph H. Wurlitzer has been asso- 
ciated with the company since 1894 and has been its 
vice-president since 1912. The business itself was 
established in 1856 and incorporated in 1920. How- 
ard E. Wurlitzer became president in 1912 after a 
long period of service with the company dating from 
1892. Rudolph H. Wurlitzer and Howard E. Wur- 
litzer are both members of the Board of Directors 
which also includes Farny R. Wurlitzer, vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer ; Raimund B. Wurlitzer ; Thomas 
P. Clancy, vice-president and assistant treasurer ; 
Lyons. 


James L, Ryan, vice-president, and I. H. 


The post of secretary to the company is filled by 
John P. Weis. 
OOOVOO— 

COPYRIGHTED wireless to the New York 

Times bearing the date of Vienna, June 26, 
gives information regarding the prize of $10,000 for 
having the Unfinished Symphony of Schubert com- 
pleted before the centenary of his death next year. 
An international committee of the world’s foremost 
musicians will award the prize of $10,000 to the com- 
poser who comes nearest to the genius of the great 
master in completing the work. The interest in this 
to our country is the fact that the prize is given by 
the Columbia Phonograph Company, which indicates 
the ambitious efforts of that company to give its aid 
This 


promises a revival of the phonograph as regards its 


in matters musical of the highest character. 


interest in music of the higher forms, and certainly 
this will be an aid to maintaining the high artistic 
character of the phonograph as to its standing as a 
musical instrument. The result of this prize offer 
is of great interest to the musical world, and the 
Columbia Phonograph Company is to be praised for 
its generosity in arousing this interest. 
OOOOSD 

T begins to look as if the radio industry will now 

have time to give strict attention to manufactur- 
ing and marketing. Shoe string and stock jobbing 
concerns by the hundreds have been forced out of 
the industry. The clouds of litigation hanging over 
the trade, and involving the best known and recog- 
nized manufacturers, are drifting away. A big rift 
in them was made when the Radio Corporation 
shifted from the use of force to a position inviting 
compromise and settlement. Evidently the many 
radio manufacturing concerns which recently have 
signed license agreements with the Radio Corpora- 
tion in lieu of contemplated or pending litigation 
must have concluded that the Radio Corporation did 
not seek to destroy all competition as was naturally 
felt when the patent litigations were first instituted. 
There were manufacturers among those being sued 
who would rather fight and be knocked out than to 
meekly stand by and be crowded out. The radio 
industry needed those kind of men and the Radio 
Corporation needed that kind of competition for the 
good of the trade and industry. With litigation over 
basic patents settled—at least in the majority of 
cases—the men of ability can now give all their time 
to manufacturing and marketing, while the dealers— 
the distributors—won’t be hopping from the frying 
pan into the fire, and out again into the soup, only 
to drown. In other words the radio industry is 
working towards stability and that means that a deal- 
er will soon be able to take on a line and not worry 
that the next day his inventory without his knowl- 
edge or consent has been reduced 50 per cent. in 
value. 
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Stabilization of 
American Business 


y | HE ground work on which American busi- 
ness is being stabilized may be summed up 
in this; that the United States has now reached a 
fair degree of economic maturity,” says Robert M. 
Isaac, of the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, writing in the July 
Monthly. 
“The United States has recently completed a half 
that 
smoothness 


issue of Commerce 


decade is remarkable for the even, steady 


with which its business has moved 


along. There has been neither boom nor real de- 
pression. Some of these years have been highly 
prosperous and others obviously not so favorable, but 
the outstanding feature of the period has been the 
absence of pronounced swings in general business 
activity. 

“It is a condition that happily offers promise of 
continuing as far into the future as can now be seen. 
Fluctuations in business activity and profits have not 
But 


the frequently recurring crises, panics and extreme 


been, or will they be, ever entirely leveled out. 


depressions that darkened our past history should by 
now have disappeared, along with the senseless booms 
that usually produced them. 


Importance of Instalment Sales 


“This condition of stability is the outcome of 
many diverse forces. Some of them involve funda- 
mental trends in the growth of population, com- 
munications and production, and have been operating 
slowly and cumulatively over many years. Others, 
such as the current phenomena of hand-to-mouth 
buying and installment selling, have developed on 
their present scale only very recently. Obviously 
all of the factors involved are not working in uni- 
son. But conflicting though individual currents may 
be, in their confluence they do seem to be bringing 
the country a steadiness that its business lacked in 
earlier periods. 

“The groundwork on which this new situation 
that the United 


States has now reached a fair degree of economic 


rests may be summed up in this: 
maturity. Its periods of sweeping advance and over- 
whelming flows of capital and energy into first one 
and then another field have passed. Our natural 
resources are now being utilized extensively; our 
manufactures, commerce and transportation have all 
been highly developed and effectively coordinated. 
Organization of banking has been perfected to sup- 
ply the varying financial requirements of business, 


adequately and without strain. Markets have been 


extended, and. the essential groundwork of facts 
which must be known to guide business operations 


All of 
these things supply a foundation for a sustained level 


intelligently has been greatly broadened. 


of economic activity. 


Hand-to-Mouth and Dollar-Down 


“Given this solid foundation of long-run accom- 
plishment, stability depends also on the present con- 
To hand-to-mouth buying is rightly 
ascribed much of the soundness of our present posi- 


duct of affairs. 


tion—the rapid turnover and small inventories that 
have enabled the country to do business in enormous 
volume, and profitably, on a fluctuating or declining 
price level. And to the rapid growth of instalment 
selling a good deal of the heavy volume of current 
demand is commonly ascribed. Moreover hand-to- 
mouth buying with its regime of small orders has 
provided the first serious setback that our system of 
quantity production has ever known, while instal- 
ment selling, by opening new levels of spot purchas- 
ing power, has made mass production possible for 
many products of relatively high unit cost. 

“The development of consumer credit through 
instalment sales is by far the most important enlarge- 
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ment of the credit field that has occurred in many 
years. 

“As to soundness or unsoundness this like all 
credit extension must depend on the wisdom and 
care with which the business is handled. There has 
been some tendency to grant consumer credit on a 
quantity basis, averaging good with bad risks indis- 
criminately. That tendency is thoroughly unsound. 
Credit ought never to be granted without due scrut- 
iny of each individual borrower's ability to fulfill 
his contract. 

“Instalment credit on its present scale has not yet 
been subjected to the crucial test of a severe in- 
dustrial depression. In so far as past history fur- 
nishes a guide, however, it compares favorably with 
other forms of credit extension to individuals. Pro- 
vided a reasonable substantial down payment is re- 
quired and the length of the credit is held well 
within the ordinary life of the product which it 
finances, the instalment system may be maintained 
on a sound basis. But it must be emphasized that 
this is a matter we cannot close our eyes to or forget 
about. The business of credit extension in whatever 
field requires eternal vigilance. 


Added Production Costs 


“Hand-to-mouth buying is even more important 
and significant than dollar-down selling because, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, it has been adopted as the trad- 
ing policy throughout the whole range of our com- 
mercial organization. Yet it runs contrary in some 
important respects to the main current of American 
producing and distributing methods. We pride our- 
selves on the efficiency of our quantity production 
system. But small orders dribbling in do not fit into 
mass-production schedules, as quantity-geared fac- 
tories in more than one line have found. The pres- 
ent order of buying, therefore, is compelling the re- 
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vision of many manufacturing and selling programs. 
“With full recognition of the costs, difficulties and 
even inefficiencies which hand-to-mouth involves, its 
net economic effect is valuable. The most vulner- 
able point in our elaborate machine-production sys- 
tem has always been that the producer was removed 
from close touch with his ultimate market. This 
system gives that vital and compelling contact. 
“The current operations of trade therefore on the 
whole are reinforcing and advancing the growth of 
stability. In the credit sphere the outstanding event 
has been the broad growth of consumer credit. It 
offers in its field the same advantages and involves 
the same dangers that the development of commer- 
cial credit once involved. Our enlarged experience 
should enable us to avoid the dangers and reap the 
advantages which its intelligent use makes possible. 
In the field of merchandising the noteworthy de- 
velopment has been that of restricted buying, which 
is perhaps the strongest stabilizing factor among 
the current forces of business. With the co-ordina- 
tion of our productive energies and the accumulation 
of knowledge and experience in their direction, the 
future should be wholly free of the catastrophic 
swings that formerly characterized our history. A 
new tradition is being established of sound and ac- 
tively maintained business, general well being and 
reasonable prosperity.” 
[Additional comment on the instalment situation will be 
made in the next issue of the MusicaL Courter Extra by 


the Editor.| 
—$OO00-— 


Using the Trade Press 


HE Industrial Bureau of the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce which for the past year has been 
advertising the advantages of Atlanta as a distribu- 
tion city is so well satisfied with the results achieved 
that it has raised $1,000,000 for a three years’ cam- 


Constancy— 
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paign which will be conducted along lines similar to 
the first one. The bureau in making its report on the 
first year’s work gives considerable credit for the 
results obtained to the trade papers used in the cam- 
It is planning to use more trade papers and 
For those 


paign. 
larger space during the new campaign. 
who know how to intelligently use the space bought 
in trade papers the returns for the money expended 
are proportionately larger than the results obtained 
from any one of the types of advertising avenues 
commonly traversed. If it were not so trade papers 
would long ago have ceased to be an integral part 
of the business structure. 


The Coming Tuners’ Meetings 

The formal program of the National Association of Piano 
Tuners has not yet been announced but several big features 
of the New 
states that a 
number of exhibitors have made reservation at the Hotel 
Commodore which will be the convention headquarters. A 
number of outside activities have also been planned in the 


have been promised. F. E. Lane, secretary 


York division, in charge of arrangements, 


form of factory visits, and pleasure outings. 


Aeolian Co. Declares Dividend 


The sixty-fifth consecutive dividend on the preferred of 
the Aeolian Company, amounting to one and three quarters 
per cent., was paid on June 30 to stockholders of record, 
June 20. 

The Aeolian- Weber 
Piano & Pianola Co. on the preferred stock, also amounting 
to one and three-quarters per cent., was paid on June 30 


to stockholders of record June 20. 


regular quarterly dividend of the 


Northern California Dealers Meet 
At the dinner meeting of the Music Trades Association of 
Northern California, held at Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, 
on June 16, the speaker was Shirléy Walker of Sherman, 
Clay & Co., president of the association, who had returned 
from the convention in Chicago and gave an interesting 
and enlightening account of its success. 


The direct descendants of the founder of the House of Stieff maintain without compromise his ideals 
and today after eighty-five years the Stieff continues to be as fine a piano-forte as can be built. The 
result of this policy is reflected in the growth and progress of the organization from a modest one 
in 1842 to its present position of national prominence. 


The high grade dealer who wants a fine piano can select no instrument that embodies to any greater 
degree the tone-quality, durability and responsiveness of action of the Stieff—it is recognized by 


music lovers as a Master piano-forte. 


Are you interested in a fine leader? We have an interesting proposition to dealers in some open 
territory and we would welcome a request for information. 


No obligation is incurred. 


Stieff Hall 


M. Stieff, Inc. 


315 N. Howard Street 


Baltimore 
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Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 


Problems of Overhead—Some Experi- 
ences of Other Industrial Lines That 
Show the Piano Manufacturer or 
Dealer a Short Cut to Profits by 
Cutting Down on Needless Expendi- 
tures. 
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ig Remarks 


bler 


in the same way,—and the fools know it. 
—OLIveR WENDELL Ho_Mes. 


to other productions of the industrials. There follows then 
a reference to experiences in the garment line which carries 


on the argument as to the question of expense. 


Experiences in the Garment Lines 

Not every one is as crude in his calculations as was this 
merchant, but yet the number of those who have never 
segregated the items of expense that go to make up the sum 
total of their costs is surprisingly large. In certain branches 
of the garment industry this has been especially noticeable, 
and it accounts for many of the difficulties under which that 
industry labors. Some transactions that appear as instances 
of recklessness are really the result of sheer ignorance. 
One would hardly suppose that a manufacturer of garments 
would persist in selling his products for less than it costs 
him to make and deliver them to his customers, but just this 
very thing has happened many times, much to the demoraliza- 
tion of the trade. And, when one manufacturer has gone on 
the rocks in following such a course, another has come in to 
take his place and repeat the experience. If this kind of 
thing merely affected the manufacturer and his creditors it 
would be bad enough. But it goes beyond that. It introduces 
the cut-price element which disarranges the whole industry 
and results in an unfair kind of competition fully as de- 
structive as those varieties specifically aimed at in the Clay- 
ton act. The worst feature of it is that there is no way of 
stopping it by law, as the whole procedure is in apparent 
good faith and with no evident intention of harming any one. 


An Old Story 


Also there again is said in the Times department some- 


thing upon a subject that in former years was discussed a 


great deal by piano men, that of ethics. It will be observed 
that all this 


penses, or, if 


applies directly toward this question of ex- 
we prefer to be polite, overhead. This refer- 


ence to codes of ethics as applied to business is well taken. 


Codes of Ethics in Business 

Since the deflation period of a few years ago much has 
been heard in business circles of the adoption of so-called 
codes of ethics for use in various lines of industry. One 
branch of trade after another’ has been solemnly resolving 
to do or not to do certain things. These include the un- 
warranted cancellation of orders and unjustified return of 
goods, misrepresentation of the contents or quality of mer- 
chandise, efforts to get unearned discounts or to change the 
terms of contracts entered into and similar departures from 
what should be the usual course. There is no argument 
that can be advanced to make any of the things appear 
proper, or even legal for that matter. The instances merely 
are evidences of attempts to secure advantages to persons 
not entitled to them or to enable them to avert the conse- 
quences of their lack of foresight or judgment. Many buy- 
ers want to get out of a bad bargain and try to do so by 
repudiating their obligations, while makers of goods try 
to deceive purchasers by misrepresentations. There are, of 
course, legal remedies in most of such cases, but there is 
often a hesitancy in resorting to them because that would 
mean severance of future relations between buyer and seller. 
It is rather humiliating, however, that it should be deemed 
necessary to formulate ethical codes in order to obtain fair 
and honest dealings between men. In an old and familiar 
story of an abused mate aboard a whaler, he was congratu- 
lated by the arbitrary captain when sighting a school of the 
sea mammals. His retort was: “I don’t want nothing ex- 
cept common civility and that of the commonest kind.” It 
might be paraphrased that all that business wants is “com- 
mon honesty and that of the commonest kind.” This, after 
all, is the basis of the so-called ethical codes. 


Factory Management Problems 
Taking all this into consideration, there is found on this 
same page of the Times an article that has to do with the 
running of plants. What is said in this article applies as 
much to the running of a piano factory as it does to any 
other industrial. We have had much discussion, especially 
of late, as to wastes in piano factories. There are certain 


men who maintain that the production superintendent is of 
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more value than a quality superintendent. All this has a 


bearing upon the following : 


Telling Foremen of Cost Records 


One of the most valuable of the several good features 
of the modern plan of taking the element of secrecy out of 
the operation of industrial plants, which includes the fur- 
nishing of cost records to the heads of various mechanical 
departments, was said yesterday by J. P. Jordan of this 
city to be the substantial monetary savings resulting from 
it. Mr. Jordan, who is a member of the firm of Stevenson, 
Harrison & Jordan, is well known as a consultant in or- 
ganizing the functions of business concerns. 

Mr. Jordan said that even now the executives of not more 
than one plant in ten supply detailed departmental overhead 
costs to their foremen. This is partly due to the out-of-date 
custom of keeping the minor executives of the plant in the 
dark on these matters, he added, but even more so to the 
fact that the “men higher up” in many an industrial or- 
ganization do not themselves definitely know what the over- 
head of the various departments amounts to. Not having 
this information, they cannot pass it on. 

“One of the most unusual examples of what can happen 
when cost records are supplied to department heads,” con- 
tinued Mr. Jordan, “was furnished by a small but fiery Irish 
foreman of a department of a certain plant in which con- 
siderable heavy machinery was used. Kepair costs of this 
machinery had always been figured on a kind of hit-or-miss 
basis, and the foremen never knew just what this element 
in the overhead of their departments amounted to. For 
that matter, it is doubtful if they were ever told what part 
of the general overhead of the plant was charged against 
them. 

“Finally, however, a modern system of cost records was 
installed in the plant and figures showing actual repair costs 
were made available. Part of this system was to let the 
various foremen know their departmental overhead, and in 
connection with this part of the plan the little Irish fore 
man was told the repair cost of one of his big machines. He 
promptly made a vigorous complaint about the size of the 
amount thus charged against his department. He contended 
that the biggest factor in it was the charge for labor, and 
that half the men assigned to the job had merely sat around 
while the expense rolled up. 

“He was much surprised to learn that, under the new 
system, he was regarded in his capacity of department fore- 
man as buyer of the time of men assigned to repair his ma- 
chines, and that he had the right to ‘lay off’ from his job 
any mechanics he did not think were needed for the work. 
The repair men were under the general supervision of the 
master mechanic, who assigned them to the various jobs, 
and the first exercise by the little foreman of his authority 
to ‘lay off’ men he did not think were needed brought a 
spat between him and one of the latter. This man refused 
to heed the foreman’s order to leave the job, claiming that 
such an order could be issued to him only by the master 
mechanic, and the foreman promptly piled into him. 

“The result was a fight that resulted in the repair man’s 
being considerably damaged, and the foreman’s being ar- 
rested on the charge of assault. Although not approving of 
his method of forcing obedience of his orders, the company 
took the foreman’s side in the matter and paid a fine of $50 
that was given him by the judge who sat on the case. To 

make a long story short, the little Lrishman watched his de- 

partment costs so closely that in six months he had cut the 
overhead about 50 per cent. This amounted to a saving of 
between $2,000 and $3,000 a month. 

“Another case in which the furnishing of departmental 
cost records resulted in a large saving was in a plant in 
which steel castings are made. This particular saving was 
in the finishing department, where the rough castings are 

‘ cleaned, chipped, dried, welded and ground. As many of 
the castings are large, it is necessary to use both heavy swing 
grinders and smaller stationary grinders on them. 

“When the new scheme of departmental cost records was 
started, an active money-saving campaign began at once. 
The foreman of the finishing department saw that his 
emery wheel expense was running at an average of $3,600 
a month, which was a very large item in the overhead 
charged against him. He set out to reduce it. Leaving out 
the technicalities of the problem, it can be said that its 
main point of solution was how to use the 18-inch emery 
wheels required for high-speed swing grinding after they 
had been worn down by use to about 12 inches. 

“Theoretically, wheels of the latter size could still be used 
on the stationary grinders, but actually they were not be- 

cause they were supplied too rapidly by the fast work of 
the swing grinders. Some of the worn-down wheels were 
sold at a low price as second-hand material, but the market 
for them was not great enough to absorb all the supply. 

“Finally the problem was solved by the combined efforts 
of the master mechanic, the cost research department and 
the foreman of the finishing department. The solution con- 
sisted of designing a new type of motor-driven swing 
grinder. With this device in operation, the motor was 
speeded up by a rheostat arrangement as the emery wheel 
wore down, with the result that the peripherical speed of 
the wheel remained constant and it could be used until com- 
pletely worn out. 

“The resultant savings, in dollars and cents, were sur- 
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prisingly large. Not only was the annual cost of the emery 
wheels cut down about $30,000, but there was also a sub- 
stantial reduction in the labor cost of grinding. The latter 
saving resulted from the increased production obtained by 
having the wheels always run at the best cutting speed. 

“In a third plant the foremen asked the management to 
establish a cost research department and to place it at their 
disposal in helping them reduce department costs. This was 
done, with the result that substantial savings were effected 
in several directions. 

“This plant also made steel castings, and one important 
item of cost was that for core oil. Cooperative efforts of 
the department heads and the research department resulted 
in the discovery that, by using an oil twice as expensive 
as the one employed, the plant’s annual cost of core oil 
could be cut in half, a saving of about $12,000. It was 
found that by using the better oil the quantity required 
could be reduced to the equivalent of 25 per cent. of the 
cheaper grade. 

“Still another instance of how supplying foremen with 
department costs helps manufacturers save money in their 
operations is supplied by a forge shop in which an important 
item of the equipment was a steam hammer. A study of 
cost figures by the foreman of the department in which this 
hammer was located quickly showed him that the charges 
for repairs on it in the course of a year equaled the cost of 
a new hammer of a more modern type. He made this fact 
known in the proper quarter. The new hammer was soon 
forthcoming, with the result that savings are being effected 
not only through greatly reduced repair bills, but also 
through fewer interruptions of work and increased produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Jordan further said that in the field of material han- 
dling, also, the giving of detailed overhead costs to fore- 
men has resulted in large savings. These have been due in 
some instances to the invention of special mechanical de- 
vices to meet the particular needs of a given plant, and in 
others to the adoption of devices of general application to 
those fiteds, 

“The use of mechanical conveyors and lift trucks with 
permanent platforms has played an important part in effect- 
ing many of these savings,” he concluded. “For example, 
in one medium-sized plant of which I know the installation 
of unloading apparatus and conveyors for handling loose 
raw materials saved more than $60,000 a year. The instal- 
lation of these devices followed suggestions made by the 
man in charge of this work when the matter of reducing 
its overhead costs was put up to him. This case is further 
proof of the great value of establishing such costs for the 

various departments and then putting this information to 
work.” 
The Connecting Link 

This may not be considered by some of the wise men of 
the piano trade as piano news, but it is of value to every 
one connected with the piano industry. It covers a great 
amount of ground. All these excerpts from the New 
York Times carry out the argument herewith presented 
that a publication like the Musicat Courter Extra is not 
bound by tradition nor is it influenced by the threats of 
that it is no sin to attempt to 
a refusal to advertise or 


seem to feel 
coerce a publication through 
through the withdrawal of advertising because the truth is 
told and applied to present day necessities. 


those who 


The Musicat Courter Extra has contended, as said, 
that the waste in the piano business represents a mighty 
profit. If only there would be taken into consideration the 
fact that savings can be easily made that may place the 
profit making not only in selling but in production as to 
pianos upon a basis that will spell independence and free- 
dom from worry of every man engaged in manufacturing 
and every man engaged in the selling of pianos. 

There should be a close contact as between the manu- 
facturers and the dealers. The dealers can not sell unless 
they have and the manufacturer can not produce 
pianos unless the dealers sell them. The connecting link 
between the manufacturers and the dealers is in the trade 


pianos, 


papers. 
Let them consider 
the necessities as to a closer contact between the manu- 
facturers and the dealers. Let this contact be of a personal 
nature, and let each individual stand upon his own basis of 


ability. 


Let the piano men think all this over. 


Brain Work Counts 

Some feel that “hard work” is the basis of all advance- 
ment in the commercial world. There is a wrong applica- 
tion in the matter of brain work in that it is looked upon 
as being something that is not really work, and that hard 
work is a physical exertion that can not be considered the 
same as brain work. 

Many a man doing brain work for a concern is looked 
upon as loafing when he is utilizing the brain power given 
him to solve problems in manufacturing and selling, and 
when in truth he is working just as hard as the man in 
the factory building pianos or the man out on the hustings 
“pulling door bells.” There is necessary a combination of 
brain work and hard work that will ease both exertions. 
The very fact that men who do brain work require physical 
relaxation proves what is said herewith and also carries 
out the Times’ article as to the arriving at cost records, 
etc., in manufacturing. 

If only piano men would read more, would apply their 
brain reasoning to the searching for lack of profits, apply- 
ing tests to themselves personally as a start for such in- 
vestigations, then will that brain power equalize the hard 
work that so many at this time are puffing out their 
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cheeks in contempt for any one who argues that hard work 
sells pianos. 

brain who makes his work a 
pleasure the one 
brain work with the so-called hard work. 
as exhausting as physical exertion, but 
combination of brain power that will ease the physical 
power and eliminate the fatigues, the worries and the an- 
tagonisms created by extravagances and lacking of reason- 
ing power that removes obstacles that created disgust for 
a calling. This in itself proves that the piano 
when conducted along lines of economic reasoning, is the 
finest business in the world. It all rests upon Waste vs. 


Saving. 


with the real 


instead 


The man 
who combines his 
Brain work 
there can be a 


a labor is 


business, 
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Dr. Alexander Russell of Princeton Uni- 
versity Points Out Utility of Ampico 
in Music Appreciation Work. 


Dr. Alexander Russell, director of music at 
University, has given much to the world of music in the 
way of enlightened comment on past and current trends in 
Dr. Russell is now in Europe enjoying a well mer- 
Prior to his departure he rendered a wonder- 


Princeton 


music. 
ited vacation. 
ful tribute to the Ampico, which he uses to illustrate all of 
his lectures on musical appreciation. Incidentally it might be 
said that Professor Russell’s lectures are very popular at 
Princeton, the lecture 


room being crowded to capacity on 
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Alexander Russell 
Director of Music Princeton University 
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every occasion of his speaking. Dr. Russell wrote concern- 
ing the Ampico in the following terms: 

“We wish to tell you,” said Professor Russell, “of the 
great usefulness of the Ampico in the Department in Music 
at Princeton where we use the instrument for our series 
of lectures on the History and Appreciation of Music. This 
series has been unusually successful this year and the Am- 
pico proves an invaluable help. With the splendid additions 
you are making to your library of recordings, we are more 
and more able to extend the use of the instrument to cover 
the pre-classic and ultra-modern periods. You have our best 
wishes for continued success in this educational work.” 


RRR 
A View of the Piano Business of Many 
Years Ago That Brings to Mind the 
Astonishing Changes That . Have 
Been Wrought in Business Methods. 


Who can imagine that at one time in the piano business 
the selling of pianos was conducted on a “cash down” sys- 
tem? Yet here comes an honored and beloved associate of 
the Musical Courier, Mrs. A. T. King, now in her eighty- 
fourth year and still doing her weekly work upon the 
Musical Courier, who writes to us from her watch tower 
in upper New York, from which tower she answers letters 
of enquiry for the Musical Courier, Thursday edition. 

Mrs. King at one time was well known in the piano 
world, and knew the “old timers” intimately in the work 
she was doing. She has represented the Musical Courier 
in many parts of the world, and has a wide knowledge of 
music, and retains vivid recollections of the piano business 
in the early days of the Musical Courier institution. What 
she says in the following will cause some of the old timers 
King, 
and at the same time to arouse comparisons that are shown 


probably to voice the sentiments expressed by Mrs. 
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in what was aroused in the reading of the MusicaL Courter 
Extra, a paper that Mrs. King reads each week with close 
Mrs. 


interest. King says: 


As We Used to Buy 


The forty-four pages of the Musica, Courter Extra of 
June 13 were all of interest, even to the very last page, that 
is the back cover. In the advertisement on that page was 
the statement that the shibboleth “Buy—and Pay Later” was 
no longer the motto in high favor. This statement was a 
reminder of the way we bought pianos, fifty, sixty, even 
seventy years ago, all of which I remember from actual 
experience. If we wanted a piano, we went to the local 
dealer, or if we lived in a small town, to the dealer in the 
nearest city, even if that city was a small one. But we 
went with the money in our pockets to pay for it. There 
was no “charging” the piano. You did not buy one unless 
you had the wherewithal to pay for it. WwW hat was it, or 
who was it that started the “pay later” system? Piano 
manufacturers and piano dealers were prosperous business 
men then. Why was it necessary to sell pianos to people 
who could not afford to pay for them? This is a question 
that has puzzled me for years. Perhaps you know the 
answer. As the shibboleth is changing, perhaps it was not 
as successful a system as it promised to be. 


The “Pay Later” 

It must not be thought that Mrs. 
with the evolutions in the piano world, 
are. She is just as keenly observant of what is now going 
Mrs. 


best, consequently her values 


System 

King has not kept pace 
for evolutions they 
on as in the early days of her life. As a music critic, 
King was in her day one of the 
of piano tone are of value even to this day. Along with this, 
Mrs. 


cians have. 


King possesses the commercial sense that few musi 
Chicker 
ing piano, and to listen to her praises of the piano that was 


She says that she was “raised” on the 


purchased for her from “Jonas Chickering himself,” carries 
even some of the younger people back to those days of that 
wonderful Chickering tone that lives to this day. 

Let the Rambler Mrs. King as to the fact that the 
“pay later” system has enabled the expansion of piano pro- 
duction and the 
not be able to own a piano or who could not go 
And yet, those 


many thousands of people who probably were not able to 


assure 


supplying of people with music who may 
“with the 
money in their pockets to pay for it.” many, 
own a piano in the early days were just as hungry for music 
as are the people of today who are not able to pay cash for a 
piano but who can have their music hunger appeased through 
the modern installment system, which was really started by 
piano men and carried on into the present voluminous sys 
tem through the liquidizing of the 


piano dealers by the discount banks of the day, and which 


frozen assets of the 
has grown to billions of dollars in other lines of commerce. 


neRre 
Personalia 


Nahum Stetson 


Those young and ambitious piano men who talk 
and work little, who speak knowingly about how to make 
a piano business successful, can take a leaf from Nahum 
Stetson, of the house of Steinway. Mr. Stetson has passed 
the half-century 
He is in harness, so to speak, with that great house 
and his application is just as faithful and valuable 


much 


milestone of service with the Steinway 
house. 
today, 
today as at any time during his more than fifty years of 
Steinway loyalty. 

Today, after all these many 
a commuter and having to give up much time each day of 
business, is at his desk at 8:30 each day he goes to business, 


years, Mr. Stetson although 


and is at his desk every business day, as the days of the 
business week roll ‘round. 

Here is one little item of the great Steinway organization 
which tells why the Steinway is what it is. The 
like this tell the why of 
great name. To get down to business at 8:30 in the morn- 
ing shows that even in the early morning does this mighty 
organization roll on to the end that the name Steinway be 
protected, and this early start is carried on into the late 
hours of the day and comes close to meeting this early 
start of the man who has given the best there is in him 
to maintaining, protecting and building to greater altitudes 
the name Steinway. 

This might be carried further by saying, taking in the 
whole Steinway territory, that the 
Steinway loyalty such as is shown in this one item of Nahum 
Stetson’s work, there is not a minute during the day, or a 
day in the year, that this protection and loyalty to that 
word Steinway is not always vigilant. Here is the secret 
of the Steinway success—loyalty based on quality, 
constant vigilance during every 
the year. 
can take all this as an example of how to build to success. 
If Nahum Stetson, after fifty 
do this, those earnest talkers who have five 
perience to base their arguments on can accept this as an 


many, 


many items combined but this 


which covers the world, 


with 
minute of every day in 
Those young men of ambitions based on talk, 
years of business life, can 


years of ex 


evidence of what really builds to expansion in profit making. 


George Q. Chase 
Q. Chase, of Kohler & Chase, 
was in New York City last week, is evidently optimistic as 


George San Francisco, who 





to the future of the high grade pianos and especially of 
the period Much has been 
said by The Rambler regarding the Kohler & Chase build- 


ing in San Francisco 


models on the Pacific coast. 


The opinion has been expressed that 
for Kohler 


is one of the best arranged and archi- 


this San Francisco building, erected especially 
& Chase necessities, 
tecturally one of the finest buildings devoted to pianos in 
this country. 

An exceedingly astonishing statement was made by Mr. 
Chase that the Oakland branch of Kohler & Chase was do- 
ing practically the same volume of business as the parent 
house This business growth in Oakland has necessitated 
an addition to the Oakland Kohler & Chase building. 

As evidence of Mr regarding period 
models, Mr stated that the top floor of the San 

' 


Francisco building, 


Chase’s opinion 
Chase 
which has been utilized as a repair de- 


partment, has been moved to the Kohler & Chase ware- 
space thus given the retail ware- 


of .Knabe 


This room is receiving special decorations 


house building, and the 


rooms is now being given over to the display 


period models. 


that wil setting to the art models of the Knabe 


pianos maintain the art phase of the display. 


the placing of something like fifty art 
floor, and probably no finer display from 


w can be found in this country. 


W. F. Frederick 
Frederick, of Pittsburgh and sometimes of 
j-on the Aquitania, Monday, June 20. Mr. 


Atlantic 
Fred 
be in Europe probably until about Sept. 1. In the 


can be expected the annual consumption of 
the piano factories will hold to the five 
Frederick organization 


d per year, tor the 


to prove its efficiency during the absence of 


juilt up the great Frederick business 


Fred Vietor 


issistant factory manager of Steinway & 


y 1 on the 


Ju steamer Pennland, for London 
will meet Paul Schmidt and William R. Stein- 
ndion, then go to the Hamburg factory, expecting 
to his duties in New York about the first of Sep 
tember 


Third Michigan Convention to 
Have Four Day Program 
ing plans for the third annual 
Association to be held at the 
Monday, Wednesday 


17 and 18, considerations ar¢ 


convention of the 
Tuesday, 


piano demonstration contest in which 
ontestants It is the aim to have the 
Company toster the contest 
National Association of Piano 
convention are demon- 

rough group instruction and 
Carrying Charge rhe finals 
i Contests to be held during the 
Michigan Music Merchants’ 


main attractior Even 


\ssociation 
these finals are to 
Carnival under the auspices of the 


Association and a number of business, 


ganizations, which will be held for 
ng which the champion piano player will be 
Music Carnival, depending 
wins the teurnament 
National 
attend 


Association has also re- 


cted president of the 
Merchants, 
Prade 


has been invited to 


San Franciscans Approve Plan 
for Municipal Opera House 

Francisco is to have a splendid opera house, as the 

| "ae 14, when 
g the War Memorial. 

ivic Center and the 

Memorial will a Veterans’ building 
ind a Temple of 1 vith a gre: onnecting court. The 
bond issu or four million dollars, but previous dona 
] ital to seven 

structures 

lled, has been 

structure will 

ommodations for 

for opera, 


Nnuic ipal COTM 


Perkins Glue Co. Brings Suits 


reporte it the Perkins Glue Company, South 


as brought suit against the Bassett Furniture 


ny, Bassett, Va., and also against the Drexel Furni- 


mpany, Drexel, N. C., for alleged infringement of 


glue reissue patent. of 
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By Way of 
Conversation 


Twenty-four Lindy Songs 

Arthur E. Learey, president, and Oscar E. Dahloff, vice- 
president of the International Player Roll Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., were discussing while at luncheon the music roll 
business and whither it was going. They had recently put 
form, with what they termed 
“We tried out this roll,” said Mr. 
distributing 


out several songs in roll 
“Pipe Organ Effect.” 
samples among a 


Learey, “by promiscuously 


couple of hundred dealers. These rolls went out, without 
a sales letter, in fact, without any kind of a letter, typed or 
printed. We felt that the only way to find out if this type 
of roll had any sales appeal was to let it shift for itself. 
It was not very long before we started to get orders. Then, 
Mr. Dahloff went on a reconnoitering expedition to see how, 
what, and why this roll actually would sell itself, and, now 
that we know, the International will bring out some more 
rolls of this kind.” Mr. would 
“pipe organ” any of the Lindy songs that the ever ready 


Learey was asked if he 
popular song writers have produced for the Lindy loving 


people, and he answered, “Lindy?—Lindy songs? Oh, yes. 


Lindy paraded today in Brooklyn and we did our bit by 
putting three Lindy songs on our July bulletin, although we 


had up to then twenty-four different ones to choose from.” 


Better Than Average 
S. G. head of the 
Melodigrand, has been shipping 
Mexico, but 


making the 
Melodi- 


since the clash 


Lindeman, company 


several hundred 
grands a year to dealers in 
between state and church his shipments have dropped about 
forty per cent. (which is not as bad as the average as the 
latest Department of Commerce figures show 60 per cent.), 
“IT do not know anything about the questions at issue,” 
said Mr. Lindeman, “but I would like to see harmony re 
stored.” The pun was unintentional, but in expressing his 
wish he was but saying what is on the mind of a number 
of piano manufacturers. Mexico, it must be remembered, 


is America’s second largest buyer of pianos and_ players. 


Two Sides 
F. A. Wessell, 3. son of Fernando A. Wessell, president 
of Wessell, 


trade 


Nickel & Gross, is starting out to meet the 
The Wessells all seem to have the selling complex, 
undoubtedly, inherited from Colonel Wessell, the father of 
Fernando A. and Arthur L. The junior Wessell, like his 
father, quietly served his apprenticeship in the factory 

no white collar job—and is now beginning to establish con 
tact with the trade that buys the actions he has been working 
at for the past six or seven years. He was met last week 
on one of the 138th street (Bronx) rocking trolley cars, and 
in course of conversation declared that he thought there 
were a fine lot of men in the piano trade. “They are nice 
men to talk to and they are nice men to do business with,” 
“However,” he went on, “there is one man I called 


When | 


would talk to him he either would look away, or walk away, 


he said 


on the other day that I do not quite understand. 


return again and once in a while give me a monosyllable 
for an answer. After I left him I tried to think if I had 
ever said anything or did anything to offend him. I am 
sure that could not be the case as I had only met him once 
before and that was two short weeks ago. Both of us weré 
on the New York Convention Special to Chicago, and with a 
few others I played poker with him, practically from the 
Bronx to the Stockyards, and I 


He was loquacious, congenial even when he was 


thought he was great 
company. 
losing, and not a bit different when he was winning. |] 
After I met him in his office he 
made me feel as if I was a deuce spot. 
to think of it. 


men have two sides, veener and core.” 


catalogued him as an ace. 
I don't know what 


Maybe I haven't learned as yet that some 


Better Times Are Coming 
Arthur Hahn, wholesale sales manager of Krakauer Bros., 
New York, made a few stops en route from the Convention 
In Albany he with the 
Capitol representative had been fine all this year with the 
exception of the beginning of June. “Well, I said to myself,” 
commented Mr. Hahn, “that’s five good months he has had 


in Chicago. heard that business 


this year with the best months of the year still to come. 1927 
is no “dud” for him. When I returned to our factory I] found 
that where our Albany dealer noticed a falling off in trade 
in June, we had a decided pick-up. Since June 8 we have 
been getting in orders daily by mail, telephone, and telegraph, 
and while this pace has kept up so far for two weeks we 
hardly expect it to run through the summer. I do think, 
however, that there will be enough business this fall to keep 
us all happy.” 


Henry L. Mason Now a Director 
Henry L. Mason has been elected as a director of the 
American Piano Company representing the Mason & Ham- 
lin.Co. in that body. He was also honored by election to 


the executive committee of the Board of Directors. 
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Makers of Grand, 
Upright and In- 
ner-Player Pianos, 
including Con- 
over, Cable, Kings- 
bury, Wellington 
and Euphona. 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 


FROM 1869 
ARE GOOD PIANOS ALWAYS 


UPRIGHTS, GRANDS, PLAYERS 


136th STREET and CYPRESS AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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PIANOS 


Since 1789 


HE Bacon Piano enterprise links 

up, year after year, into a chain 

that extends as far back as 1789 
a record unparalleled in the history o 
piano manufacture. Such a record is 
sterling proof of successful pr 38 
through satisfaction to the purchaser 
and sound business for the dealer. The 
wame sells the piano, the piano sells 
che name. 
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THE BACON PIANO COMPANY 


W. P. H. Bacon, President 
601 West 50th Street, New York City 


1222 Kimball Building, Chicago 
462 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
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The Wonderful Wurlitzer Grand Pianos 
and the Selling System 


SMS T the recent convention in Chicago, the 
Pea Wurlitzers made a splendid exhibit of the 
Vso grand pianos manufactured at the Wurlitzer 
Z{SP8} Grand Piano plant in DeKalb, Ill. It would 
be impossible to reproduce the various exhibits as made 
during the week, but there are herewith given illustra- 
tions of a number of grand pianos that attracted so much 
attention and which are shown in the two pages here- 
with for the benefit of the dealers throughout the coun- 
try who did not attend the convention. 

The Wurlitzer period models attracted unusual atten- 
tion. The high artistic nature of the period designs 
show that the different periods represented the highest 
development in the effort to manufacture grand pianos 
that could be utilized by those who desire special period 
characteristics to accord with music rooms or architec- 
tural efforts as to buildings, in which efforts are made to 
conform strictly to the inclinations of those who desire 
the carrying out of artistic ideals as to homes. 

There has been a complete revolution in the past two 
years as to the productions of the great Wurlitzer Grand 
Piano plant, and all this directed toward arriving at the 
highest plane as to case designs that would combine with 
the high ideals expressed in the tonal qualities of the in- 
struments. The pianos shown at the Chicago conven- 
tion, and some of them illustrated herewith, presented 
instruments that enable dealers and their salesmen to 
meet what one might term “‘all comers” in honest com- 
petition. Probably no clearer idea can be given of the 
policies and ambitions of the Wurlitzer in the pianos 
herein represented than in the following taken in part 
from an article written after a visit to this great Wur- 
litzer Grand Piano plant at DeKalb and printed in the 
‘Musical Courier Extra” of May 14, 1927: 


The Wurlitzer Beginnings 


One of the most interesting piano factories visited in 
many, many years is that of the Wurlitzer Grand Piano 
Factory at DeKalb, Ill. It is recalled that a visit was 
made to DeKalb years ago when Melville Clark first 
started the manufacturing of player pianos in this beauti- 
ful little Illinois city. It consisted then of a small factory. 
It grew apace and the piano product became known 
throughout the piano trade as the Apollo player piano, 
and the music rolls provided therefor, as an example of 
really high grade piano manufacturing. 

The Apollo played its part in the building up of the 
player piano and the factory was taken over by the 
Wurlitzers. 

Since the WurlitZers have taken over this plant it has 
grown to proportions that are astonishing, for it has 
been some time since a visit had been made to the little 
city. There have been buildings added to the plant, 
bringing its floor space to 250,000 square feet, under the 
direction and guidance of the Wurlitzers. Today this 
plant is producing twenty grand pianos per day. Before 
the year has passed it will have reached the proportions 
of a production of thirty grands per day. This is a tre- 
mendous production of pianos of the grade of the Wur- 
litzer. The period designs of these instruments are of a 
character to place them among the best. 

Radical changes have taken place in this great plant 
within a short time. New ideas are being brought for- 
ward and are presented in the Wurlitzer grand pianos of 
today. Generally speaking, there are many in the trade 
who seem to feel that the production of the Wurlitzer 
plant in DeKalb is confined to small grands. It is aston- 


ishing the number of different styles that are coming 
through this factory today. They run in sizes of four 
feet nine inches; five feet one inch; five feet four inches; 
seven feet, and nine feet. There is another size that is 
coming through which will give the different sizes of 
pianos to the number of six. 

These various sizes of pianos represent 150 different 
models. 


A Wide Choice for Dealers 


The immensity of this offering to the piano dealer is 
shown in the great number of styles or models, which 
run from the small four feet nine inches to the Concert 
Grand of nine feet, with the parlor grand of seven feet. 
This gives the production of twenty grand pianos a day 
of the various styles and sizes, something that has as yet 
been unknown in the production of pianos in this 
country. 

There is no finer case work to be found than is repre- 
sented in these new instruments. They are sold at one 
price. There is a variety of models that astonishes one. 

The literature provided by the Wurlitzers for the ex- 
ploitation of the 150 models is likewise astonishing. No 
expense has been spared in the preparation of this liter- 
ature, which illustrates the beauty of the cases. 

It is not seemingly possible that any prospective buyer 
should not be able to find in this Wurlitzer production a 
piano that will meet the most fastidious taste, while the 
tonal qualities of the pianos are unusual and will meet 
the demands of any musician or the most delicately 
tuned ear as to piano tone. In this there has been a revo- 
lution, a revelation it might be said more properly, as to 
what is possible in the production of pianos at this day 
and age. 

All must concede that the distribution of the Wur- 
litzer factories, both in North Tonawanda, where the up- 
right pianos are produced, and at DeKalb, Ill., presents 
the piano dealer the fulfilling of every contingency that 
might be met with in competition with all other fac- 
tories, and this at prices that are surprising when com- 
pared with the prices of other instruments. The quan- 
tity production of the Wurlitzer factories today enables 
the presenting to dealers something that is worth the 
while of consideration under any and all circumstances. 

With its own retail outlets the Wurlitzer factories are 
kept at a production period at all times that holds the 
factory organization together and every manufacturer 
knows what this means. The DeKalb factory is on a 
par with the North Tonawanda factory as to cleanliness 
in its arrangement, in its providing for the comfort of its 
employees, in the carrying of an enormous inventory 
that provides at once all the material of the highest and 
best character that can be obtained. In this every con- 
tingency is met under the supervision of a Wurlitzer 
that brings production of these pianos to a point where 
others can study and obtain information that is of the 
greatest value. 

There are so many new features in the Wurlitzer 
pianos of today that one is stunned in going through the 
immense plant. One is submerged with the immensity 
of the ambitions of the Wurlitzers as to the grand piano 
factory as they are when they go through the factory at 
North Tonawanda. 

In one of the pieces of literature found in the Wur- 
litzer Grand Piano Factory there was an appeal to the 
business sense of the piano dealer. Here is given the 
following terse and interesting chapters. Let piano men 
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Wurlitzer Pianos—One Nat 


STYLE “5.” 
4 ft. 9 in. 





STYLE “KA” 
4 ft. 9 in. 


STYLE “C” TH 
4 ft 
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LOUIS XVI CLAVICHORDE 
5 ft. 4 in. 


Wurlitzer Grand Pianos 
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STYLE “R” 


LOUIS XVI SPINETTE 
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read what herewith follows and the immensity of the 
production and selling phases under the Wurlitzer plans 
is made apparent: 


REGARDING FINANCE 


Wurlitzer financial resources are always at the ser- 


SHOULD THE PIANO MERCHANT DO IT ALL? 


Nationally advertised brands, 

nationally advertised prices, resulting in a 

nation-wide acceptance of quality and value and a 

national-wide demand,— 
these factors have within the past few years revolution- 
ized the manufacturing, merchandising and buying 
methods and habits of the whole country. 

They are now, somewhat tardily, making themselves 
felt in the piano business, and upon their increased in- 
fluence will depend the future growth or stagnation of 
the piano business. 

There have always been no end of good pianos on 
the market, but with one or two exceptions, there has 
never been back of any of them any sales punch except 
what the dealer put there. The markets for pianos 
have been local markets and they have been built by 
the dealers. 

And now the dealer is coming to realize that this dis- 
tribution of the sales burden is not a fair one and that 
he has a right to expect in his piano, as in his phono- 
graph, radio and band instrument, the assistance of: 

a known name, 

a known price, and 

a publicly known and accepted 
guarantee of quality and service. 

That is just what the Wurlitzer franchise gives the 
dealer. It sounds a new note in the history of piano 
selling and opens a new era of prosperity for the piano 
merchant. 


ONE PRICE 


The dealer writes “Please quote me your best 
prices.”” You always get the “best”? price when you 
buy a Wurlitzer. 

Wurlitzer has but one price—the same to the little 
dealer as to the big one—the same whether you buy 
one or a carload—the same whether you buy five a 
year or five hundred. 

There is a security in buying a piano that has but 
one price—not only the satisfaction of knowing that no 
one buys for less, but the satisfaction of knowing that 
you are buying right. 

The price that is the same to all must be a fair price 
—fair to the dealer and fair to the manufacturer. 

The one price policy is the best guarantee of value 
which commercial practice has ever developed. It 
builds dealer confidence and satisfaction and it makes 
for permanently pleasant relations. 

One price—the same to all—is a foundation stone 
of Wurlitzer policy, on the basis of which it makes its 
bids for dealer patronage. 


ONE NAME—ONE STANDARD 


The Wurlitzer line of pianos, it is safe to say, is the 
most complete in the trade: 

a price range in stock models from $6,750 to $295 

—every one a Wurlitzer. 
a range in size from the 3 ft. 8 in. upright to the 
9-foot concert grand—every one a Wurlitzer 
nine different types of pianos— 
every one a Wurlitzer 

one hundred fifty and more different models— 

every one a Wurlitzer. 

And each one built to the Wurlitzer standard—a 
standard which permits of no shoddy or make-shift ma- 
terial and no method of construction which has not met 
the test of time. 

It’s the one line that is completely graded—knit to- 
gether from top to bottom into one concrete whole— 
not a piano in the list which does not help the sale of 
every other—a line which will serve the full require- 
ments of any piano merchant. 


vice of Wurlitzer dealers. 

In fact, Wurlitzer is keenly interested in men of good 
character who can sell pianos but who do not have the 
capital to match their sales ability. An adequate finan- 
cial plan is one of the things which Wurlitzer is always 
ready to supply, given the proper conditions of safety 
and sound business. 

Take the Wurlitzer Trust Plan for instance. A cer- 
tain young man, starting with a capital of less than 
$1,000 and using this plan, has made himself moder- 
ately rich in less than five years. He is able to meet 
all his obligations on the dot, and now has a net worth 
of $100,000. 

Similar opportunities are everywhere. Wurlitzer’s 
financial strength is ample at all times to meet the legit- 
imate requirements of Wurlitzer dealers, and there is 
sure to be a Wurlitzer financial plan to fit every case. 


THE WURLITZER FRANCHISE 


The Wurlitzer piano franchise probably means more 
to the dealer today than any other franchise in the 
trade. 

It means a full piano line of unrivalled scope and 
range in price, style, size and type, a line which will 
cover practically 100 per cent of any dealer’s piano 
requirements. 

It means standard quality and standard price, 
throughout the complete range. 

It means a name value which is second to none in 
the musical instrument field and which, through a gen- 
erous national advertising policy, is constantly growing 
in popular acceptance. 

It means the backing of the ideals, prestige and ex- 
perience of a great musical house and the resources of 
two great factories. 

It means a lessened sales resistance and a financial 
strength which covers all of a dealer’s legitimate re- 
quirements. 

Every piano merchant owes it to himself to learn 
just what the Wurlitzer franchise does mean and what 
it can do for him. 


The Wurlitzer Selling Features 


There is hardly anything that one can add to what is 
here reproduced. There is presented the selling phase of 
the grand piano bearing the name Wurlitzer. The 
pianos themselves add to what is herewith said in the 
backing up of all that is offered to the dealers in the way 
of selling facilities, while the illustrations give an ade- 


quate idea of the case designs. Here are two of the 
latest period models shown as examples of the new de- 
signs now offered. 

It might be added to what is shown here that the Wur- 
litzers will under no circumstances ever enter a territory 
where a selling franchise has been given to a dealer as 
long as that territory is taken care of according to good 
business reasoning as to the number of pianos that 
should be sold and this based on population, on the con- 
ditions that exist in such a territory, due consideration 
being given to the productive abilities of the territory, 
and the financial conditions that are presented. 

The dealer from a reading of the chapters might arrive 
at some understanding of what the Wurlitzers are doing 
to meet the selling requirements of the dealer. 

With the backing of the name Wurlitzer a dealer can 
do much that he cannot do with those who are careless 
as to the interests of the dealer. The dealers themselves 
obtain that same sturdy solicitude in building to name 
value for himself as has the Wurlitzer in creating the 
name Wurlitzer and giving it its high standing in the 
commercial world and also in its support of all things 
musical of an artistic nature. 
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Melody Way Plan to Be Carried on 
Concurrently with Baltimore Contest 


Valuable suggestions as to the conduct of the Baltimore 
Piano Playing Contest were made by various members of 
the honorary advisory committee at a joint meeting with 
the Maryland Music Merchants Association, held recently 
at the Hotel Rennert. The meeting was held with a double 
purpose, first, to honor and congratulate C. J. Roberts, 
newly elected president of the national association, and, 
second, to devise new ways of arousing public interest in 
the piano. 

Among the guests were Frederick R. Huber, chairman 
of the advisory body, municipal director of music, and 
Baltimore’s most influential voice in musical affairs; former 
Mayor Howard W. Jackson; Theodore R. McKeldin, secre- 
tary to the present mayor; Gustav Strube, director of the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra; and Henry Broening, head 
of the Baltimore branch of the American Federation of 
Labor. Others present included Alexander Sklarevski, 
prominent musician, Mr. Roberts, and the following Balti- 
more dealers: Frederick Philip Stieff, Jr., president of the 
Maryland association; George W. Stieff, O. P. Settle, B. C. 
Lewis, Jesse Rosenstein, Joseph Fink, C. J. Levin, S. Wil- 
lard Ahalt, Joseph A. Kunkel, J. S. Reed, James R. Reed, 
and Miss Nellie Waxter. 

Several widely different points of view on the piano con- 
test were given. Mr. McKeldin, representing the mayor, 
said: “The mayor is whole-heartedly in sympathy with the 
Piano Playing Contest. Nothing could do more to stimu- 
late interest in music than a contest of this character. Mr. 
Broening urges every citizen of Baltimore to support the 
contest and make it the success it should be.” 


The Public Viewpoint 

Mr. Broening gave the viewpoint of labor. He said: 
“This contest is very important in its bearing on the family 
life of this country. You may recall a generation when it 
was the ambition of every mother and father to see their 
children gathered about a piano in the evening after dinner. 
This has been radically changed. Now someone merely 
turns on the radio or puts a roll on the player piano, or 
starts the talking machine. Thus the enjoyment of music 
becomes merely perfunctory. Some may call you men mer- 
cenary for trying to do something to reawaken interest in 
the cultural side of music. I say, if you don’t do this, who 
will? All mercenary aspects aside, you have a duty to per- 
form in the matter. Very little interest is being paid to this 
side of our education, and if the situation gets worse, there 
will be few to inject new life into music, few to carry it on 
as a progressive art. It is your duty to reconstruct the 
family group about the piano, and the correct way is to 
start, as you are doing, with the children. In encouraging 
them to play the piano you are not only helping yourself, 
but are doing a real good to society.” 


From the Artist’s Stance 

Mr. Huber next gave the viewpoint of the artist. “I am 
interested,” he said, “Only from the artistic standpoint. 
Unless people buy pianos, they can’t learn to play them, and 
this diminishes the number of students, hurts the teachers 
and conservatories, and prevents the development of many 
I can remember the time when a family with a 
Now they buy 


artists. 
little extra money to spend bought a piano. 
a radio or phonograph. 

“I am disappointed to see that only 1200 entrants have 
been secured thus far in the contest. I hoped there would 
be several thousand by this time. I would like to see the 
finals postponed until the latter part of September, in order 
to obtain the maximum support from the children. The 
Maryland State Teachers Association will meet in Baltimore 
at that time, and efforts are being made to have Walter 
Damrosch and many other musical leaders to address them, 
in the hope of stimulating the interest of the teachers in 
music. This is part of the movement now in existence all 
over the country, which has for its object the establishment 
of music as part of the curriculum of every school. It 
seems to me that it might be wel! to hold the contest finals 
in such a way that the interest of these teachers from all 
parts of the state would be stimulated.” 

Mr. Huber’s suggestion was received favorably, and ef- 
forts will be made to put it into effect. 

E. A. Convery, contest manager, told what has been done 
in the contest, and reminded Mr. Huber that things are being 
done with a gradual increasing of interest, in order not to 
spoil the grand climax with which it will close. The need 
of the contest, he said, was graphically shown by the fact 
disclosed in his investigations, that out of a class of 80 
high school students, only three had ever studied the piano. 

Frederick Philip Stieff, Jr., described the Chicago con- 
test with enthusiasm, having acquired first hand information 
during his trip to the late convention. 


C. V. Roberts Speaks 
Former Mayor Jackson congratulated Mr. Roberts on his 
election, and Mr. Roberts replied gracefully, having re- 


gained his voice since the convention. He described the 
work of the national association, and spoke of the alleged 
differences believed by some to exist between that organ- 
ization and the Chamber of Commerce. 

“Friction may have existed between the Chamber of 
Commerce and the national association,” he said, “but there 
is none now, and I see no reason for any. There is no rea- 
son why the two bodies should not work together in complete 
harmony for the good of the music industry as a whole.” 

He concluded by giving high praise to the work done by 
the Bureau for the Advancement of Music, as outlined in 
Mr. Tremaine’s latest report. 


Melody Way Plan Started 

The Miessner Melody Way plan will be put into operation 
by William M. Mueller, of the Mueller Music Stores, of 
Baltimore, beginning July 11, and will run for eight weeks 
concurrently with the Baltimore Piano Playing Contest. 
Mr. Mueller, who is one of the most enthusiastic supporters 
of the contest, is running the Melody Way plan as a purely 
individual affair, he having expressed his approval of both 
plans at more than one meeting of the Maryland Music Mer- 
chants Association. 

Mr. Mueller is advertising the plan in only two ways, 
first through a church publication with a circulation of 
2800, second through window displays. Already 40 boys and 
girls from eight to 14 years of age have enrolled for the 
course, he said, and more are coming in daily. The window 
display consists of placards appealing to every mother to 
send her children to the classes. 

The classes will be held from 8 A.M. to 4 P.M. Each 
child will be given from 45 minutes to an hour’s instruc- 
tion. Miss Ella Burns, a talented teacher connected with 
the [Peabody Conservatory of Music, has been secured to 
take charge of instruction. : 

It is Mr. Mueller’s belief that the Melody Way plan not 
only will not interfere with the piano playing contest, or 
hamper it in any way, but will actually help by increasing 
interest in the piano, and by acting as a feeder for it. 
Students of the Melody Way, he believes, will be eligible to 
take part in future contests and will be anxious to do so. 





Dr. Sigmund Spaeth Back 


Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, artistic advisor to the American 
Piano Company, returned to New York late last month from 
a lecture tour along the Pacific Coast, where he compiled 
the rather remarkable record of delivering forty or more 
talks in a little over two week's time. On his way east 
he stopped over at Indianapolis and Chicago. In spite of 
Dr. Spaeth’s numerous engagements he still finds time to 
indulge in literary work. He has recently completed two 
books, one being entitled Music Tone and How to Hear It, 
and the other, Social Aspects of Music in America. Dr. 
Spaeth is also the International Chairman of Music for the 
Kiwanis Clubs of America. 





William P. Agnew Dead 


William P. Agnew, one of the old time piano salesmen 
of Cleveland, passed away on Friday, June 17, at his home 
after a brief illness at the age of sixty-seven years. He 
had been connected with the piano department of the May 
Company for many years and also the Dreher Piano Com- 
pany and other well known houses, and had been in the 
piano business close to thirty years. His widow, Elizabeth, 
survives him as does two daughters Janet and Elizabeth. 
Funeral services were conducted at the Church of the 
Epiphany by Holyrood Commandery Knights Templar. 
The Cleveland Music Trades Association of which he was 
a member was also represented. 





A. L. Quinn on Trip 


A. L. Quinn, western manager for the Q R S Music 
Company, left toward the latter part of June to visit dealers 
in Southern California. He went south by the San Joaquin 
Valley and returned by the Coast route, spending a few days 
in Los Angeles and extending his trip to San Diego. He 
has completed arrangements to display Q R S tubes both 
at the San Francisco radio show, to be given in August 
under the auspices of the Pacific Radio Trade Association, 
and also at the Radio Show to be held in Los Angeles in 
September. 


Charles P. Vogt Made Vice-Pres. 


Charles P. Vogt who has spent almost fifty years in the 
service of Wm. Knabe & Co., and who for many years has 
been factory superintendent at the great Baltimore Knabe 
plant, has been elected a vice-president of the company. 
Mr. Vogt first joined the company in 1878, and followed 
the record of his father, who spent fifty-four years in the 
service of the company. 
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Cyril Farny Takes a “Hop” 
in the “Spirit of DeKalb” 


by Col. Charles A. Lindbergh in casually 
Atlantic 


The example set 


Paris, via Newfoundland and the 


stimulated aviatorial ambitions in no 


hopping off to 
Ocean, has evidently 
This has extended to the piano industry which 
Cyril Farny, 


small degree. 
without its airmen. Only recently, 
vice-president of the Wurlitzer 
DeKalb, in 


that 


is now not 
Piano Company, 
with other repre- 
visit to the 


Grand 


“hopped off” from company 


sentatives from city, in order to pay a 


new national hero and to secure his assistance in the for- 


mulating of certain municipal projects 

Mr. Farny, as might be presupposed from the progressive 
policy which has always marked the company with which he 
is connected, is strongly interested in securing a municipal 
DeKalb, so 


contractors which are 


landing field near the Wurlitzer factories at 


that mail planes operated by private 
t 


scheduled to ssengers after J will have a con- 


carry pa 


venient and up-to-date airport where passengers may be 
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Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Crosley Radio Corporation; 
and the Splitdorf-Bethlehem 


Bosch Magneto Company ; 
Company ; 


Corporation, 


Manufacturing 
Zenith 
Electrical Company. 

These companies will pay the Radio Corporation a uni- 
form royalty of 7% per cent. of their gross income from 


Radio 


the sale of receiving sets equipped with the devices licensed 
under the patent agreements. 


Detroit's Champion School 
Pianists in the Movies 
Four hundred and thirty school champions of the Greater 
Detroit Piano Playing Contest were measured for their 
silver, gold and diamond rings on Saturday afternoon, June 
25, the children all calling at Miller’s jewelry store at the 
same time. These 430 children together with the hundreds 
of other children and adults they attracted, made such a 
fine “crowd scene” that the moving picture people quickly 
sensed its box office feature, and now the film of these 








Pirit of Ockalh 








Cyril Farny (second from left) and delegation from DeKalb ready to embark on the 
“Spirit of DeKalb.” 


up. DeKalb is located on the New York-San Fran- 


transcontinental air that this service would 


great utility 
uis was made for the purpose of 1n- 


to visit DeKalb in the 


party 


nterests ot 


unicipal air post project. The consisted of 

LAs 
DeKalb Chamber of Commerce; H. M 
and Mr 


made in 


Kingsley, G. W. Reynolds, president of the 


stewart, represent- 


ing the American Legion, Farny 


a plane which closely 


flight to 


The 300 mile “hop” was 


reseml which the non-stop Paris was 


made of alb, as the ship was named, 
the famous 
McGirr 
Field at 
The 
back 


seems a 


superficial re semblance to 
The 


the party landed 


bears 


Spirit of 5 ouis start was made from 


Field 


11:1 ly a tly I face of a strong 


Robertson 
wind 
with the winds at their 
two hours. This 
he growing importance of 
in transportation 

article shows the 


DeKalb. Mr 


from the left of the 


appears with this party 


» embark aboard the Spirit of Farny 


md figure counting picture 


Licensed Radio Companies to 
Pay 7, Per Cent Royalties 
William 


Corporati 


statement issued by Brown, vice- 


torney of the Radio A mer- 


involving patents held by the Radio Cor- 


poration have been settled out of court, and license agree- 


ments entered into which will permit a large number of 


radio manufacturing concerns to use patents owned by the 


Radio Corporation. Some of the pending litigation involved 
$100,000 and more It has esimated that, 


had filed 


sums ot been 


a royalty return, the Radio Corporation 


companies for alleged infringement of pat 


against 
mounting to $1,250,000 
companies that have concluded licensing agreements 
Radio Corporation 


All-America 


are: The Radio Reception Com- 


Radio Corporation; American- 


school champions will be shown in every one of the Detroit 
Aiter that the picture 
The Detroit Times 


theatres for the next four weeks. 
is one to make a circuit of the state. 
carried a number of photographs of the ring measuring 
event. 

Eighteen of the successful contestants had won last year 
and were entitled to have a jewel set in the ring for winning 
An interesting development of the 


had lost their 


two years in succession. 
that 
“champion” rings during the year went back to the jewelers 
ind purchased duplicates. These purchases indicate that the 
winners decidedly value their rings. 


awards is twelve children who 


ring 


The semi-finals of this contest have also been held and 
there are now twelve champions to compete in the grand 
finals to be held on Belle Island, in the Symphony Bowl, 
Monday evening, August 15, the first night of the Michigan 
Music Merchants Convention. These grand 
finals will be broadcasted over Station WJR 


Association 
Three grand 
pianos are to be awarded to the three winners of the ele- 
The 


champion of all these champions is to become the Queen 


mentary, intermediate, and high school divisions. 
or King of the Music Carnival with the 429 school cham- 
pions as the court. The Music Carnival will be held on the 
nights of August 16 and 17 and will be a civic as well as a 
music trade undertaking. 


Ampico Completes World Tour 
docked in New 


around the 


York 


world, 


which was 
this month Cook’s tour 
offers a striking demonstration of the durable qualities of 
the Chickering piano and the Ampico re-enacting medium. 
The Chickering Ampico formed an important part of the 


The S.S. Franconia, 


early after a 


equipment of the music room at the outset of the tour, and 
supplied much of the musical entertainment during the trip. 
An examination of the instrument and the mechanism showed 
be in excellent condition in spite of the varying 
had to encounter 


both to 
which this instrument 
It was also inspected at Melbourne, the 


weather conditions 
during the trip 
half way point in the voyage, and was reported at that time 


to be in fine shape in spite of*amount of service it had 
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Danger of Long Term 
Contracts Shown in Chart 


The National Association of Finance Companies has pre- 
pared an interesting analysis of the effect of small down 
payments and long terms upon the value of automobile in- 
stallment paper. 
the results over a long period of handling automobile con- 


The association very carefully codified 


tracts and conclusively showed that there was a distinct 
danger in “easy terms.” 

The analysis was made in three divisions, each of which 
contained three subdivisions. The first subdivision consisted 
of paper to run twelve months with down payments of one- 
third or one-fourth or less, with the same subdivision hold- 
ing for a sixteen to eighteen month period, and a third 
division for nineteen months or over. 4 

The percentage of suffered by of the 
National Association of Finance Companies under the best 


losses members 
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The penalty of “easy” terms as illustrated in the 
automobile field, graphically showing the mounting 
factor of loss with small down payments and long 
time paper. 
possible conditions, which meant a down payment of 33% 
per cent. running for a period of twelve months, was .16 
per cent., while the conditions presented by a long time con- 
tract paper where the down payment averaged over 24 per 
cent. showed a loss of 4.58 per cent 
An interesting picture of the increased losses with the 
reduction of down payments and the increasing length of 
time is presented in the cut which accompanies this article 
It may be deduced that the principal factor of loss is not 
so much the amount of down payment but the length of time 
the contract figures is 
It is all 
the more striking inasmuch as it is revealed in the auto- 


has to run. The entire array of 


ample proof of the danger of easy credit terms. 


mobile in an article that is readily repossessed and for which 
a good retail market exists. 

It would be interesting if some similar statistical table 
could be gotten together for the piano trade. It is to be 
feared that the net result would not be nearly as cheerful 
as that presented in the automobile industry where, after 
all, the potential losses are fairly small. At any rate it 
should serve as an object lesson for the piano dealer in 
closing a sale and remind him of the fact that his generosity 
in the matter of down payments and the extension of time 
is quite likely to cost him a good slice of his profits. 

Music in Hospital Work 

Physicians of the Lane Hospital, San Francisco, have 
discovered a clinical use for the piano, quite apart from the 
mental effect of its music. A ten-year old patient lost the 
use of his left hand as the result of infantile paralysis. 
clinic racked 


that would hold the boy’s interest sufficiently to get him to 


Doctors in the their brains for something 


make continued effort to utilize the withered muscles and 
perhaps restore them. Someone hit on the idea of a toy 
piano. It was an instrument, up till now, not kept among 
hospital supplies. 
contribute a toy piano, through the press 


The public was asked on June 21st to 
There were 20 
responses, one from an eight-year old girl who owned a toy 
She gave up her piano and the doctors, seeing the 
believe that his paralyzed 


piano. 
interest the patient takes in it, 
hand will be restored. Sherman, Clay & Co., seeing the 
appeal, sent a real piano for the use of the children’s ward. 


Famous Woman Artist Lauds Piano 

Maria Carreras, well known concert pianist and now a 
member of the faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, recently made a statement about the piano as a 
medium of expression that is of more than passing interest. 
said Mme. Carreras, “should not 
It should be studied as 


“The piano,’ be studied 
merely as a mechanical instrument. 
a medium through which all the emotions of the soul may 
be made to speak. The piano may be made to express in 
tone all the richness of feeling, color and emotion conveyed 
in the printed word.” Mme. Carreras is conceded to be 
one of the greatest woman pianists in the world. The Bald- 
win piano is used exclusively in all of her concert appear- 


ances. 
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Kohler Industries Bring Out New 
Small “Junior” Model Upright 


The Kohler Industries, in popular parlance, “put some- 
thing over” on the piano industry during the last conven- 
tion by showing a fine exhibit of pianos whose arrival had 
not been announced previously. These pianos represent a 
real departure from conventional piano designing, although 
the idea has been in existence for some years past. These 
new model pianos are upright five octave pianos that are 
only forty and a half inches high, twenty-two inches deep 
and thirty-two and a half inches wide. These toy-like 
pianos, Juniors, as the Kohler Industries has named them, 
are real pianos with resonant qualities all out of proportion 
to their size. There were nine of. these little instruments 
shown at Chicago, all with highly decorative case finishing. 

This follows the current mode in furniture which seems 
rather verging away from the strictly classical design and 
stressing the decorative values and the use of rather exotic 
coloring. One of these pianos is in ivory decorated with 
roses and a green stripe. Another in ivory shows a cluster 
of flowers and has a broad orange stripe. Still another piano 
is finished in ivory as a base with an orange stripe that has 
a center panel of green crackle. A companion piano to this 
last has the same general design with a center panel of rich 
red crackle. There was also a very pretty design in green 
jade with a center panel in ivory crackle and a gold stripe. 
Another piano was finished in buff with a shaded green 
center and rose decoration, all in beautiful harmony of 
color values. The two that probably presented the strong- 
est immediate appeal were tastefully designed, one in apple 
green with a veiled shaded center, and the other in Chinese 
red lacquer decorated in gold and black in the famous 
Japanese theme of Fuji Yama. One of the most artistic 
creations of the entire line was finished in mahogany with 
a shaded art finish, simple, quiet, and elegant. 


Surprise to Many 

The Kohler Industries prepared this surprise very quietly 
and few in the trade had any indication that production of 
these small pianos was being planned. However, coinci- 
dental with the showing of these striking instruments, it was 
announced that several of the units of the Kohler Industries 
were preparing to bring out Junior model pianos for the 
fall and Christmas demand. 

This step on the part of the great organization function- 
ing under the name of the Kohler Industries is but another 
indication of the foresightedness and alertness of the execu- 
tives who control its destinies. It has been said that the 
Kohler Industries is to the piano business what the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation is to the automobile industry, and 
this parallel is not without justification. The policy of both 
is marked by the active part that is taken in new methods, 
of advance in processes, and generally keeping up with the 
most advanced ideas in each industry. 

General Motors presents a picture of efficiency in modern 
industrialism. It has extraordinary facilities for investiga- 
tion and experiment. It has laborateries wherein trained 
engineers are constantly making tests of every kind of metals, 
pulling power of motors, combustibles for motor fuel, lubri- 
cating oils, and the assembling of the various parts of a 
car to deliver the maximum of efficiency, durability, flexi- 
bility, and power. It has proving grounds for testing the 
finished product under every possible condition encountered 
by motorists. It has huge purchasing power for the raw 
materials needed by its individual units, which enables each 
entity to enjoy a tremendous advantage in the securing of 
the finest materials at a signal reduction in cost. All this 
naturally affords an opportunity to give quality products at 
exceptional prices. 


A Picture of Efficiency 

This quality of enterprise, as stated, is being duplicated 
by the Kohler Industries. This organization, comprising a 
number of piano names well known in the piano world, of- 
fers the same opportunities for efficiency in production as in 
the case of the General Motors Corporation. Each com- 
pany, as a unit of the Kohler Industries, receives the bene- 
fit of the enormous purchasing power of raw material. The 
Kohler Industries, located in the area bounded by Fiftieth 
street, Eleventh avenue, Fifty-fifth street and the Hudson 
River, is one of the greatest piano production areas in the 
world. Like the General Motors organization, the Kohler 
Industries conduct tests of raw materials, investigations of 
sound production and acoustics, and studies of decorative and 
period design. One of the results of this latter division may 
be seen in the unusually attractive pianos forming the Kohler 
Industries Junior exhibit. 

While each division of the Kohler Industries operates at 
a reduced cost in the matter of raw materials, and from the 
special laboratory work which would be a tremendous outlay 
for a single company, each is conducted as a separate manu- 
facturing unit. According to the publicly stated plan of 
the Kohler Industries, which tells in part the formation of 
this great organization, “while each company shares alike in 


the advantages mentioned, it continues in the production of 
its pianos with all the individual merits its name stands for, 
because each has continued to operate as an individual com- 
pany. The affiliation has given them new resources, and 
therefore they became better able to maintain the integrity 
and good name of their instruments. The companies are in 
lively competition with each other just as are the various 
companies.of General Motors. As a Chevrolet dealer in one 
block is competing with a-Pontiac dealer on the next block, 
so is a Kohler & Campbell dealer competing with a Milton 
dealer, each with as many points of differences in pianos as 
there are differences in cars of General Motors.” 

This new line caused an unusual stir on the fifth floor of 
the Hotel Stevens, where they were exhibited. From the 
moment they were rolled into position on Monday, June 6, 
in Suite 504A, where they were shown, they attracted keen 
People passing in the halls would catch sight of 
The exhibit was crowded, 


interest. 
them, stop, and then walk in. 
with people standing around the door, from the first to the 
last day of the convention, and what with the hum of voices 
and the talk of prices and selling possibilities the general 
activity reminded one of Washington market of a Saturday. 
Continually one or the other of these little pianos could be 
heard as some one played a selection, ran the scales, or 
struck chords. Everyone seemed to want to get his fingers 
on them, from artist to tyro. Dorothy Miller Duckwitz, 
noted concert pianist and Welte-Mignon licensee recording 
artist, wandered in and regaled the crowd with an un- 
solicited interpretation that pleased her listeners so much 
they applauded with enthusiasm. 

Among those who inspected these pianos with lively inter- 


est was W. Otto Miessner, author of the Melody Way 








Above—Crowd watching Miessner Melody Way 
demonstration at Chicago. 


Side—Four new “Junior” Pianos loaned from the 
Kohler Industries Exhibit for use in these classes. 


Plan of piano playing instruction. He asked for the use of 
four of them in conducting his group piano instruction class, 
which he gave as a demonstration of the Melody Way for 
the delegates to the convention. Four of the instruments 
were transferred to the north ballroom of the Stevens for 
that purpose, and the delight manifested by the small pupils 
in these pianos was a revelation. 

These small pianos also came in for special attention in 
the newspapers’ reports of the convention. One article ap- 
peared on the second day of the meetings, June 7, in the 
Chicago Tribune, and is art excellent indication of the inter- 
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est that was manifested in this new development. This article 


read in part as follows: 


“Two by Four” Pianos on Display for 
Cramped Flat Renters 

“The ‘two-by-four’ piano, little brother of the old up- 
right, is the newest answer of the music industry to the in- 
creasing number of kitchenette apartments in cities and the 
competition of radio sets that fit into small corners. Various 
types of the newest innovation in the world of piano fashion 
were on display today at the Stevens Hotel, as the week- 
long convention of the Music Industries’ Chamber of Com- 
merce got under way, with the Piano Club of Chicago play- 
ing host. Ejighty-eight-note keyboards and full tone are re- 
tained in the tiny pianos, which are described as ‘about 
twice the size of a typewriter,’ according to the manufac- 
turers. And with the ‘condensed’ pianos on the market, 
they claim, there is no reason for leaving pianos out of the 
The ‘vest-pocket’ instruments are also heralded as 
Whereas the 


home. 


a boon to school teachers of music. school- 


marm formerly could get little discipline while she was 
seated before the ivory keys, the manufacturers say, she is 
now able to look over the top ¢ 


Big Names on Ampico July List 
The Ampico Corporation presents some of the biggest 
names in the pianistic world in its list of recordings for 
July. There are new recordings by Rosenthal, Brailowsky, 
Moiseiwitsch, Orloff, Samuels and Chaloff. The 
sky number is of particular interest being a work by the 


srailow- 


eminent modern Spanish composer de Falla, entitled Danse 
Rituelle du Feu (Ritual Fire Dance) treated in the usual 
capricious fashion of that master. Orloff plays the brilliant 
Etude in F-major by Chopin, Moiseiwitsch the tuneful La 
Fille aux Cheveux de Lin of Debussy, and Rosenthal the 


familiar Fond Memories of Mendelssohn. Three ballads are 


listed, I Hear a Thrush at Eve, Alice Blue Gown, and 





Chinese Lullaby. The popular section is taken care of 
the well known staff of the Ampico Corporation and in 
cludes records by Delcamp, Grofé, Lopez, Perkins, Carrol, 


Shipman, and Black. 





Alex. McDonald to Take Western Trip 


Alexander McDonald, of Sohmer & Co., has made prep- 
arations for an extensive western trip which will take him 


as far as the Pacific Coast. 
geles in the latter part of August. 


He expects to be in Los An- 
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The Challenge ier are just one hundred pennies in every buying dollar 
a 


nd the number of pennies which people will spend for 
Pianos depends absolutely on what YOU and I do to convince them that they will get 
more for their money through the purchase of a Piano than from the purchase of any 
of the many things which clamor for their consideration. 


Competitive business hurls that challenge at the Piano Industry and because we must 
accept it, let us consider carefully, whether we are justified in demanding a larger share 
of the consumer’s dollar. Let us ask ourselves honestly whether the Piano actually offers 
a greater return per dollar than the many other things the public finds so interesting. 
Fair questions: 


A nd now let Us get at the fact s “ the newspapers and magazines; in 


e pulpit and on the stage, every- 
where, we hear heated discussions regarding the irresponsibility of the young generation. 
Thinking men and women, realizing that something must be done, have concluded that 
one of the best ways to combat the recklessness and unrest of our time is to substitute 
clean, constructive amusements for the dangerous ones so prevalent. 


These people, with a clear vision, a genuine understanding of the problems of youth, 
and with absolutely no monetary gain in view, are promoting MUSIC as wholesome 
creative recreation to replace amusements that are harmful and vicious. 


MUSIC, they are convinced, offers one of the best solutions to the problem of the day, 
because music is a fundamental need, a source of pleasure to every human being, and 
the Piano, because it is the basic musical instrument, been chosen as the logical medium 


through which this movement should find expression. 


It is practically the only solo instrument complete in itself. The voice, the violin and al- 
most all other instruments need a piano accompaniment to complete them. 


Walter Damrosch recently made public the statement that all music study might best be 
begun on the Piano and similar statements are being made by many other well-known 
leaders in political, educational and social circles. 


These public spirited people believe that every home in which children are growing up, 
should have a Piano. They feel it their duty to point out to Parents that they are neg- 
lecting their duty to their children and assuming a great risk if they do not make the 
home the center of entertainment and family interests and they are making every effort 
to convince the Mothers and Fathers of America that the Piano will be their best ally 
in accomplishing this. 


So much then as to the NEED of the Piano snow etus 


see whether 
we in the Piano Business are prepared to furnish Pianos which in point of perfection 
are equal to the task of making good the promises which are being made regarding them. 











Sil th 
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situation. 


The P layer Piano Surely no one will deny that the Player Piano 


is a truly wonderful instrument. The ingenuity 
of its creators was of the highest order. It has been brought to a high degree 
of efficiency and with it any one can produce the music of his choice, as he would 
have it played. Finally—power mechanisms have been added and today we have 
the marvelous Reproducing Piano. 





There has been a parallel improvement in the production 
Play er Rol of Player Rolls, the highlight of which is found in the 


uy 
| Wr faithtul recording of the playing of the artists who produce the rolls, while Word 
| | fs Rolls, Music Note Rolls, Illustrated and Educational Rolls have all given a broader 
A utility to the Player Piano. 


| \ 
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=) The Grand Piano Grand Pianos have long been the choice of the 

it Sa great musicians, the pride of the rich and the 
envy of all. Until recently however, they were large and cumbersome, fitted only 

| (1 for concert halls, studios or mansions, but today they have been made small, with- 

| ii | | out any sacrifice of quality and they have also been reduced in price to a point 

| | ind where they are available to the average home and purse. 


\ | p 
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The U. pri g h t Piano Upright Pianos, though marvels of ingenuity 


from their very inception, were bulky and, 
to modern taste, often grotesque. We have made them smaller and better, adapt- 
able to the snuggest living quarters and truly beautiful in proportion and design. 
The new Period Models, available today, are a very definite answer to the grow- 
ing demand for beauty in the home. 
Conspicuous also, among recent piano creations, is the Midget type of upright; 
small, light, graceful and adaptable to any condition. To condense a Piano in this man- 
ner without reducing or compromising its tonal volume or quality is a feat of genius. 


The Challenge Becomes A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


With these facts in mind, certainly no one should hesitate to accept the challenge which, considered in 
the light of the foregoing facts becomes a mighty opportunity and one which The Cable Company is ready 
to help you capitalize. 

With years and years of retail advertising and selling experience to guide our recommendation, we are 
ready to furnish you with detailed information as to the present perfection in Pianos and Player Pianos. 
We are ready to step into your store and work out with you a complete advertising and selling campaign 
built to meet the existing conditions in your community. 

And so: The Cable Company urges you to accept the competitive challenge for the Consumer’s dollar. 
It ofters to stand shoulder to shoulder with you in a fair, open, above-board battle to put the piano busi- 
ness and your business on a higher, better, more profitable plane than ever before . . . To put the Piano 
into its rightful place as the focal point of ‘The New American Home. 


The CABLE COMPANY 


Makers of Grand, Upright, Inner-Player and Reproducing Pianos, including 
Conover, Cable, Kingsbury, Wellington and Euphona - - - CHICAGO 
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Resale Price Conditions 
at Home and Abroad 


that 
during 


The matter of control of resale prices is one has 


caused considerable rumpus in American industry 
the past several years, and while with each decision handed 
the land more 


comprehensive and searching, there is apparently no end yet 


down the views of the arbiters of become 


in sight for the testing and retesting of all the stipulations 


of the current law. There have been 


the 


provisions in a 


many attempts to 


more to circumvent its 
Much 
been brought forth on both sides, but the legal results so 
the the 


control the retail, or resale prices 


evade law directly, and many 


more subtle manner. argument has 


far have been squarely against most of attempts of 
manufacturer to seek to 
even been cases 


of the commodity he produces. There have 


in the music industries to this effect, litigation so recent and 
important that it is idle to recall the details at this time. 

interest to that United States stands 
practically alone in its attitude towards resal< Ac 


a recent statement issued by Edmond A. Whittier, 


It is of note the 


prices. 
cording to 
secretary-treasurer of the American Fair Trade Association 
China is the only country with which the United States may 
the lack of adequate protection af- 


trademarked goods 


be classed in regard to 


forded to the manufacturers of 
Protection at Home Lacking 
“In its laudable zea] to protect American industries against 
ruinous competition from abroad, Congress has overlooked 
the need for against troubles at home,” 
Mr 


of the 


protection 


Says 


Whittier, in a bulletin issued to the members 


Association, comprising about 1000 leading manufac 


just 


turers and merchants in almost every state of the Union 
: Mr. 
“is not the products of cheap foreign labor against 

tariff lack of 


tect trade mark good will created by years of 


The chief American business,” continued 


Whittier 


menace to 


laws are a safeguard, but legal 


power to pré 


satisfactory public service. Through a series of more or 


less conflicting legal decisions our manufacturers of branded 
the use of their goods 


and 


products are now helpless to prevent 
as bargain bait to delude the consumer dislocate eco- 


marketing 
A recent survey by Bernard A. 


Patent and Trade Mark Section of the Bureau of Foreign 


nomical systems of 


Kosicki, Chief of the 


and Domestic Commerce of the United States Department 


of Commerce, shows that in this respect the foreign manu 


facturer has far more latitude than his American rivals 


stand almost alone in denying to 


the 


America and China pro- 


ducers the right to stipulate prices at which their 


marked goods shall be resold and to enforce 
Relieved of the 


o to speak, from the insidious assaults o 


branded trade 


the contract necessity of arding his 


price cut 
European manufacturer is able to devote to his 
power of 
the 
ongress, at this time, can 

the 


the 


worries 


an amount of attention beyond the 


competitor, whose first concern must be 


his home markets. 


best help American industry to capture trade of 


world relieving it of its domestic 


France, Canada and England 


much to learn, in this respect, from our trade 


In Great Britain, and throughout the British 


ts among producers, jobbers and retailers 


by establishing standard resale prices 


of distribution. In the 


does not attempt t 


matters, which are effi- 


such 


the large British trade associations 


Canada permits price regulation contracts by agreement sub 
] the pro 


\mer- 


nti-monopoly restrictions similar to 


Lapper 


1 


Keily Bill introduced in the last 


being designed to safeguard 
binations 
lead- 
in the United States, is 


ons against the public 


against unfair com 
ciple, recognized by the 


inter 


in cases of vio- 


contract and 


a price agree- 


Regulation of 
permit 


ted in 


Italy, 
on method 
1¢ rceabl by 


the resale 


contracts 
r foreign 


standard price « every-day 


are Switzerland, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Venezuela, Brazil, Egypt, 


\ustria 
Japan and Mexico 


Trouble Started Eleven Years Ago 
that such privileges accorded to producers 


from 


“Tt is significant 


distributors in these countries have not resulted 


ive enactment but are a natural development 


methods with which neither the government 
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nor the courts have ever seen fit to interfere. In this re 


spect the situation is quite different from the condition pre- 
United States. 
make resale price contracts was not questioned until eleven 


vailing in the In this country the right to 


years ago when the Supreme Court interpreted the anti- 
monopoly laws as a denial of this right then established by 
long custom. With this decision on our legal records Amer- 
ican business has only one remedy and that lies with the 
law-making body of our government. 

“Makeshift relief measures, such as private agencies and 
the consignment system have been resorted to by a few cor- 
porations of vast capital and. resources; but these remedies 
are a hardship to the consumer because they are admittedly 
more expensive than the regular scheme of distribution 
through jobber and independent retailer. They are also ac- 
tually a restraint upon trade and an added burden on the 
producer because of the inevitable restriction of his market 
through the enhancement of price.” 


Women Piano Managers 
Women are steadily taking a bigger and bigger place in 
all lines of endeavor, and this holds good for the piano busi- 
too. 
are not as rare nowadays as a little while back, but women 
The 


face of 


ness, Examples of successful women piano salesmen 
as store managers are still more or less of a rarity. 
the 
tradition last October, in selecting a woman as manager of 


John Church Company, however, flew into 


its Chattanooga branch. Events since that time, the com- 
pany reports, have shown the experiment to be a successful 
one. Not only has this young lady, who not only has com- 
plete charge of the store, but who is in addition the only 
salesman, kept up to her quota, but practically every month 
the 
This branch store carries only straight uprights and 


under her management store has shown a handsome 
profit. 
player pianos, so it will be seen that most of the sales made 


there represent considerable hustling. 
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Where and When Piano Men Will Meet 

July 12—15 at San Francisco, Cal. 

Hotel St. Francis. 

Fourth annual convention of the Western Music 
Trades Association. 


August 8—1l at New York. 


Hotel Commodore. 
Annual Convention, 
Piano Tuners. 


National Association of 


August 


15—19 at Detroit, Mich. 
Hotel Book-Cadillac. 
Annual convention of the Michigan Music Mer- 


chants Association. 


September 11—13 at Cleveland, O. 


Hotel Winton. 
Annual convention of the Music Merchants’ As- 
sociation of Ohio. 
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Ampico Used in Novel Dance Act 
The Denishawn School of Dancing which for a long time 
past has used the Ampico to supply the music for some of 
their Terpsichorean interpretations recently evolved a novel 
The 
act is called The Invisible Touch, and represents in panto- 


act in which the Ampico plays a very prominent part. 


mine Chopin, exhausted and unable to compose, falling 


asleep at the piano. The Spirit of Music approaches the 
instrument, which in the act is a beautiful Chickering Am- 
pico grand, and at a single touch the voice of the piano 
is heard. The song heard is one of Chopin’s own composi- 
tions, the ballade in G minor from the wonderful recording 
with the 


branch of the Denishawn School, and featured Misses Fran- 


of Busoni. This conception originated 3oston 


cesca and Berthe Graggiotti, danseuses. 


“Badger” Plate Makers 
Champion Bowlers 
The bowling team of the American Piano Plate Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis., makers of “Badger” piano plates, has 
won the 1926-7 championship of the Racine Business Men’s 
League. The five members of the team, all foundry men, 
in winning the championship, made the high average of 198 
the This April in the 
National Tournament, Ill., and 
while not successful in winning first honors was a serious 
The “Plates,” 
known, has a captain who last year rolled a perfect score 
Perfect 
but 
It has been said that it was only done 


for team competed last 


held in 


season. 


Bowling Peoria, 


contender all the time as the team is locally 


in one of the league contests, a rare feat. scores 


have been rolled in individual match games, in team 


play it is a rarity. 
and that was twenty-five years ago. 


once he fc re, 
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Tina Lerner Great Woman 
Pianist to Record for Ampico 


Tina Lerner, one of the great women pianists of the day, 
has signed a contract to record her playing exclusively for 
the Ampico. This artist has achieved a wonderful reputa- 
It has been said 
that “Miss Lerner has long had a place among the greatest 
women pianists of all time. 
her technique makes 


tion for her work on the concert stage. 


The fleetness and brilliancy of 


anything possible to her. To this tech- 


INONUUH 


Tina Lerner 


New Ampico Artist 


nique she brings the intelligence of the poet and thinker, 
so that her playing is of the superlative beauty that marks 
the supreme artist.” Miss Lerner’s first recordings will be 


issued shortly. 


Columbia Phonograph Election 


At the last annual election of the Columbia Phonograph 


Company, Inc., held in the company offices, 1819 Broadway, 
New York, H. ( 
manager; W. C. 
tary and treasurer, and R. H. Barker, assistant secretary and 
treasurer. 


Cox was elected president and general 
Fuhri, vice-president; F. J. Ames, secre- 

Louis Ster- 
Mortimer N. 
George L. Burr, Henry C. Cox, William C. Dickerman, 
William C. Fuhri, Fred W. Shibley, H. Mercer Walker and 
Horatio L. Whiteride. 


ress during the year were the opening of 


The board of directors elected are: 


ling, chairman; George R. Baker, Bucker ; 


Two of the salient marks of prog- 
a Columbia fac 
tory in Oakland, Cal., to supply the Pacific Coast trade, and 


the purchase of the Okeh-Odeon record catalogue. 


Q RS Has Four Lindbergh Songs 


There are four Lindbergh songs on the regular August 
list of the Q R S Music Company, one title of which is 
This 


but “Lindy” is now Col- 


already out of although the roll has not been issued. 
is the Captain Lindbergh March 
onel Charles A. 
are read may be Admiral or Brigadier General. 


Lindbergh, and by the time these words 
The other 
(The Eagle of the U. S. A.), 
Chamberlain and Lindy, and Lucky Lindy. Other songs of 
unusual appeal are Ain’t That a Grand and Glorious Feel- 
ing, Magnolia, and the Dyin’ Crap Shooter’s Blues. 


three are called Lindbergh 


Lee S. Roberts Records for Q RS 


Howard Brockway and Max Kortlander share the honors 
on the July list of Q RS Recordo releases, playing respec- 
Rimsky-Korsakoft’s India, 
These are the only instrumental numbers on the list 


tively, Song of and Flapper- 
ette. 
the other nine selections listed being word rolls. Among 
the popular selections is one song recorded by Lee S. Rob- 
erts, once of the Q R S and now representing the Chickering 
piano in San Francisco. The selection is Hallelujah, from 


Hit the Deck. 


Former Meriden Dealer Dies 


Gill, ago 
store in Meriden, Conn., died late last month at his home in 


James F. who some time conducted a music 


that city after a long illness following a severe case of 
Mr. Gill entered Meriden 
was Three 


pneumonia. the music field in 
in 1881 and 


daughters survive him. 


active until a few years ago. 
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A “Full Line” appeal; a creative thought on the home-and-child angle of 
piano ownership; a direct urge to inspect the new Gulbransen models 


now. 


Outstanding values by 
the world’s largest maker 
of pianos — 


Appearing in a full-page in The Literary Digest of June 11th. 

















Children love the 


Minuet Model. It keeps them interested—eager 
to learn 


See these new GULBRANSEN models 


Ny MILL parents owe this to their 


vi children—the cultural advan- 


HR “\, tage of a piano in the home. 
bre Vk Few things will mean more 
tothem in future years thana Gulbranserr 
Piano of their own—now. 

This exquisite little upright instru- 
ment—known as the Gulbransen 
‘*Minuet’’—is ideally the children’s 
piano. Itis only 3 feet 8% inches high, 
but with a wholly surprising volume 
and tone. 

Children love the Gulbransen Min- 
aet Model. It keeps them interested 
in music lessons, eager to learn. 

The cost of this beautiful small 
piano, a Gulbransen quality product 
throughout, is only $295. 
A reasonable cash payment 
will place it in your home. 
Subsequent payments to 
suit your convenience. 

4 “ a 
Dealers are also showing 
the new Gulbransen Small 
Grand, a beautiful little 
instrument only 4 feet 6 
inches long with the 
true golden grand tone. 


The Gulbransen Small Grand, an exquisite in- 


strument with marvelous tone. Only $650 


GULBRA 


NZ 
Trade Mark Reg. 


An exceptional value at only $650. 

Produced under the personal direc- 

tion of Mr. A. G. Gulbransen. Dainty 

proportions. Perfect construction. 

Marvelously responsive action. Ex- 

quisite finish. Marks the beginning of 
a new quality standard. 
| 


There is a complete line of Gulbransen 
Pianos including every type of piano 
for the home. 

Ask to see the famous Gulbransen 
Registering Piano. Its new features 
enable you to play by roll and foot 
pedal with all the naturalness and en- 
joyment of hand playing. The Regis- 
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tering Piano may also be played by 
hand. Prices $450, $530, $650 and $700. 

Gulbransen Pianos for hand playing, 
$295, $350, $440. 

Reproducing Pianos, playable elec- 
trically and by hand, $770 to $1575. 

Every Gulbransen piano represents 
the utmost value in tone quality, re- 
sponsive action and beautiful appear- 
ance. National Price stamped on each 
instrument at the factory. Gulbransen 
dealers are the sort of merchants who 
want you to have this protection and 
service. 
The National Association of Piano Tuners recom- 


mends that all pianos be tuned from two to four ti mes 
a year. Your Gulbransen deserves this care. 


FREE BOOK 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY 








_ 


Dept. 6 
3230 W. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Send me the Gulbransen 
Piano catalog, and without 
obligation on my part please 
arrange for Gulbransen dem- 
Onstration through your 
nearest dealer. 


Name . 


Address.......... 
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The Suburban Model Registering Piano, one 
of America’s most popular instruments. $530 


© 1927, G. Co. 
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Estab. 1870 


Urrichts—PLavers—Gaanes 
Rerropucinc Pinos 


Schools of music and professional 
musicians decide for themselves 
when they choose their 
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Davenport-Treacy is 
tive of its genuine merit. 


DAVENPORT TREACY PIANO CO. 


Meher: of Pienos or Their Essential Perts 
Simce 1870 
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ro 
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Chicago Office: 1222 Kimball Building 
San Francisco Office: 460 Phelan Building 
632 West 5ist St., New York 











PIANOS 


The only substantial improvements in piano- 
tone production made in forty years are the 
result of Mehlin research. These improve- 
ments are embodied only in Mehlin Grands 
and Uprights—the highest development ever 
attained in the art and science of piano con- 
struction. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warercom 
509 Fifth Avenue (near 42d st.) New York 
Office and Factory: West New York, N. J. 





American Piano Wire 


“Perfected” “Crown” 


Highest acoustic excellence dating back to 
the days of Jonas Chickering. Took prize over 
whole world at Paris, 1900. For generations 
the standard, and used on the greatest number 
of pianos in the world. 


Services of our Acoustic Engineer always 
available—free. 
Illustrated books—free. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 
Acoustic Department 


208 So. La Salle Street Chieago 











Kindler & Collins 
Needham 


Pianos and Players 


KINDLER & COLLINS 
520 West 48th Street New York 

















Since 1844 


PEASE 


PEASE PIANO CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
LEGGETT AVE. AND BARRY ST. 
BRONX, NEW YORE CITY 
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Melody Way Class piano ensemble of twenty players and twenty Miessner pianos. 


July 1, 1927 
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This group 


performance was one of the features of the recent Milwaukee Public School’s Music Festival. In 


the Milwaukee schools the Melody Way Class piano instruction is offered. 


Several thousand chil- 


dren have enrolled in the classes during the past two years. 


HE 


New Brinkerhoff Catalogue Ready 

The Brinkerhoff Piano Company, Chicago, has prepared 
a very attractive bulletin for distribution among its dealers, 
giving illustrations of the various pianos of the Brinkerhott 
line, with a story as to special constructional features and 
other items of interest concerning the company. Among 
the styles listed are the Kensington upright, in straight and 
player form; The Virginian upright, straight or player ; 
the Empire player; the Mayfair small grand, with or with- 
out the Aria Divina reproducing action; and the Venetian 
period model grand, which is also procurable either in the 
straight model or with the Aria Divina. 


J. E. Wurstner Wins Tuner Contest 

Joseph E. Wurstner, president of the Cleveland branch of 
the National Association of Piano Tuners, was the winner 
in the finals of the player piano playing tournament held for 
tuners in Detroit, Cleveland and Toledo. Only three men 
competed in the final trials, each having been picked by an 
elimination contest in each city. William Leonhardt repre- 
sented Toledo, in which city the finals were held, and F. L. 
Charles Deutschmann, presi- 
Tuners, 


Donelson represented Detroit. 
dent of the National Association of 
present and made a brief address. 


Piano was 


Mile A, K asthe Dead 


John A. Keane, a veteran member of the 
force of the Ivers & Pond Piano Co., in Boston, died last 
He was fifty-four years 


retail sales 
month at his home in Dorchester. 
old and had been with Ivers & Pond for twenty-seven years. 
Mr. Keane started in the piano business with the old Everett 
piano factory in Boston, and later joined the salesforce of 
the Champlain Music Company. He is survived by a widow 
and two daughters. 





New Lines for Hanson Music Co. 

The Gulbransen line has been taken over by the H. C-. 
Hanson Music House and it is stated that the firm is plan- 
ning to carry Mehlin pianos also. This house is in the 
thick of a puzzle-piano contest, which is bringing in a large 
number of answers. In its advertising the H. C. Hanson 
Music House is offering six different prizes of $100 each 
for success in a contest, the money in every case to be ap- 
plied on the purchase of a piano. 


Herbert B. Walters Dead 

Herbert B. Walters, well known New York piano manu- 
facturer, who for many years was connected with the Wal- 
ters Piano Company, died on June 29 at his home in Green- 
wich, Conn., at the age of seventy-four after an illness of 
several weeks. Funeral services were held from his home 
on July 1. He was a member of Charter Oak Lodge 249, 
F. and A. M. of New York. He leaves a widow Mrs. Violet 
N. Walters, and a daughter Gloria. 


J. M. Delcamp Vice-Pres. Ampico Corp. 

J. Milton Delcamp, who has for some time past been 
connected with the promotional activities of the Ampico 
Corporation and who for some months past has been in 
charge of the field forces of the corporation, has been elected 
a vice-president and director. The announcement was made 
following the monthly meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Ampico Corporation last week. 


New York Superintendents Meet 


The final spring meeting of the Superintendents’ Club of 
the New York Piano Manufacturers’ Asssociation was held 


at the Hotel Therese on June 15. No formal program was 
arranged so that the meeting consisted largely of round-the- 
Decidedly better 
prospects were reported, a number of the superintendents 


table discussions of the business situation. 


present announcing a full production schedule for the sum- 
mer instead of the usual tapering off. The superintendents 
will hold an outing some time in August, but will hold no 
regular meeting until some time this fall. 
Milton in Westwood Model Home 

One of the features of the Model Home exposition held 
recently in Westwood, N. J., 
supplied through the courtesy of Brown’s Music Shop, Mil- 


was a Milton baby grand piano, 
ton representative in Hackensack, N. J. Following the ex- 
position Elizabeth R. Moll, chairman of the Better Homes 
Committee in charge of the affair, expressed her thanks in 
part as follows: “The Milton baby grand piano added just 
the cultural touch so needed in the home and made possible 
our musical programs each day.” 


New York Takes Melody Way 
New York City will put on a Melody Way Contest with 
the first lesson to appear in the New York Evening World on 
July 9. 
operating with the Evening World in sponsoring the con- 
test. One lesson will be printed each week until the full 
series of twelve lessons has appeared. 


The New York Piano Merchants’ Association is co- 


Melody Way Plan in Philadelphia 


The Melody Way campaign in Philadelphia is now well 
under way, with the publishing of several of the Miessner 
Melody Way and a 
number of practical classes having already been conducted 
with Miss Violet V. Collins as directress. The Philadelphia 
Record Philadelphia Dealers’ 


lessons in the Philadelphia Record, 


and the Piano Association 


stand as joint sponsors for the plan. 


Piano dealers of Buffalo in conjunction with the Buffalo 
Evening News are staging the first Melody Way contest 
to be held in that city. The first gun in the campaign was 
in the form of an announcement in the June 27 issue of the 
Evening News, announcing the details of the plan. The 
first lesson will be broadcast through WGR on July 6. 





Melody Way Club in Kansas City 
Kansas City has joined the ranks of the numerous cities 
The 
Kansas City Star is standing as sponsor for the event, which 
that the school 


now engaged in sponsoring Melody Way campaigns. 
is already under way. It is understood 
authorities, as represented by Mabelle Gelen, director of 
music, approves the project. 





Atlanta Approves Melody Way Plan 

A Melody Way contest has been launched in Atlanta, Ga., 
by the Atlanta Journal, with the backing of five of the lead- 
ing music houses of that city, A prize fund of $1,000 will 
be given. Last year Melody Wey classes were conducted 
by one of the houses in Atlanta, so that the form of pro- 
cedure is a familiar one in that city. 


Milwaukee Has Melody Way Club 


The Melody Way plan is well under way in Milwaukee, 
the dealers of which city have joined in a series of cooper- 
ative advertisements in conjunction with the appearance of 
the lessons in the evening papers. 
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Western Music Trades 
Convention Programme 


The programme committee of the Western Music Trades 
Association has released the final arrangements for the 
fourth annual convention of that body, which will take place 
at the St. Francis Hotel in San Francisco, on July 11, 12, 
13, 14 and 15. The first day will be devoted to details of 
registration and to meetings of the sheet music depart- 
mental committee and the band and orchestra instrument 
departmental committees. The formal programme for the 
second, third and fourth days will be business, while the 
final day will be given over to the gold tournament and 
other methods of entertainment. 


The complete program follows: 


Monpay, Jury 1lTH— 
2:00-6:00 P. M. 
Registration in Borgia Room—Hotel St. Francis 
(Post Street entrance). 
3:00 
. Meeting of Sheet Music Departmental Committee ; 
E, P. Little, Chairman. 
3:00 
Meeting of Band and Orchestra Instrument Depart- 
mental Committee; Daniel E. Miller, Chairman. 


Tuespay, Juty 12TH— 
8:30-10:30 A. M. 
Registration in Borgia Room—Hotel St. Francis 
(Post Street entrance). 
10:30 
Call to Order and President’s Address: 
Philip T. Clay, president Sherman, Clay & Co., 
President Western Music Trades Association. 
11:00 
“Advantages of State and Local Associations” ; 
Ed. H. Uhl, president Southern California Music 
Co., past president National Association of Music 
Merchants. 
11:45 
Appointment of Nominating Committee and Resolu- 
tions Committee. 
12:00 
Adjournment. 
12:15 P. M. 
Inspirational Luncheon in Colonial Ballroom. 
Southern California Day. 
Speaker: G. L. Taylor of Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Subject: “All Kinds of Music for All Kinds of 
People.” 
2:00 
“Installrnent Selling Today” ; 
C. W. Banta, vice-president Wells Fargo Bank and 
Union Trust Co., San Francisco. 
2:30 
“Paper Financing” ; 
Thos. J. Mercer, of Bankers Commercial Security 
Co. off New York. 
3:00 
“Benefitih of Budgeting” ; 
Joel W. Kaufmann, secretary and treasurer of The 
Emporium, San Francisco. 
3:30 
“Training Salesmen” ; 
R. H. Mouser, General Agent for Connecticut Mut- 
ual Life Insurance Co., Oakland, Calif. 
4:00 P. M. 
Adjournment. 
4:00 
Dealers Invited to Inspect Manufacturers’ and Job- 
bers’ Displays. 
7:00 
Victor Talking Machine Co. Dinner and Dance— 
Colonial Ballroom. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 13TH— 
9:00 A. M. 
“Increasing Record Sales”; 
C. E. Martin, Martin's Music Shop, Palo Alto, 
Calif. ; 
Gerald M. Best, Technical Editor of “Radio Maga- 
zine.” 
9:30 
“Handling the Phonograph Trade-in Problem” ; 
Wm. H. Cross, mgr. talking machine and radio dept., 
Jackson Furniture Co., Oakland, Cal. 
10:00 
“Electricity in Music”; 
R. J. Heffner, Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
San Francisco. 
10:30 
“Importance to Radio Dealer of Good Broadcasting” ; 
J. W. Laughlin, Hale Bros., San Francisco (radio 
dealers and operators of KPO). 
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11:00 PRE PRIDE gt we, 
and Talking Machine Service What 1e SE ASASTAIST Sih th 1 AAS 
“Radio and Talking Machine Service—What It MAUNGANUI, HANS 


Should Be and How It Can’ Be Made to Pay”; 
Loren L. Ryder, Supt. of Radio and Talking Ma- 


chine Service, Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco. 


The 
330 A. M. f 
“How to Sell Radio in a Music Store”; 2. 
R. E. Smiley, Asst. Sales Mgr., Atwater Kent Co., SS 


Reproducing Medium 


Philadelphia. anu. U. $. PAT. OFF 


245 
Adjournment. : Tr HE Celco Reproducing Medium is the 
330 P.M. E latest development in the art of re- 
Inspirational Luncheon in Colonial Ballroom. 5 presenting the playing of the world’s fore- 
Oregon and Radio Day. << most pianists. It is characterized by distinc- 
Speaker: Howard I. Milholland, Studio Manager 38 tion and offered only in fully protected 
and Chief Announcer, KGO. S exclusive territory. To be had in these na- 
Subject: “The Human Side of Broadcasting.” $3 + tionally known pianos. 
130 
3and and Orchestra Instrument Departmental— Use, 
Italian Room. NSS A. B. Chase 
-30 ZZ Established 1875 
Dealers invited to inspect manufacturers’ and job- tos 
bers’ displays. ; Emerson Lindeman & Sons 
3:00 py Established 1849 Established 1836 


Demonstration of Group Piano Instruction—Colonial 
Ballroom. DIVISIONS 


3:00—The Bevitt System—Mrs. Zay Rector Bevitt. = Unitea Piano Corporation 
4:00—The Melody Way—Mr. W. Otto Miessner. Zé Norwalk, Ohio 
7:00 P. M. x 
Atwater Kent Dinner and Dance—Colonial Ballroom. 
(Invitational to Atwater Kent dealers and to all who 
are fully registered.) 





Tuurspay, Juty 14tH— 
9:00 A. M. : 
Promotion Plans to Sell More Musical Instruments : 
“Helping the Dealer Sell More Pianos”; 
Edw. C. Boykin, Executive Secty. Natl. Piano Manu- 
facturers Assn., N. Y. 


“Piano Playing Tournaments” ; GRAND, UPRIGHT 
Geo. Q. Chase, president Kohler & Chase, San Fran- 

2. Q and PLAYER PIANOS 
“Group Piano Instruction” ; NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 
W. Otto Miessner, Director Miessner Inst. of Mu- 

sic, Milwaukee, Wis. MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 
“High School Band Contests” ; 132nd Street and Alexander Avenue New York City 
E. J. Delano, Mgr. Retail Band and Orchestra In- 














strument Dept., Sherman, Clay & Co., San Fran- 


cisco. 





“Instrumental Music in the Public Schools, and 
School Credits for the Same” ; 
Ernest L. Owen, Head of Music Dept., Tamalpais WEAVER PIANOS 
High School, Mill Valley, California. Grands, Uprights & Players 
:00 PEs. YORK PIANOS 
“Period Model Tendencies in Pianos” ; iT = Uprights & Players 
John gv Parnham, Pres. Cable-Nelson Piano Co., | LIVINGSTON PIANO 
South Haven, Mich. = a Uprights & Players 
:30 A. M. ~ 
Unfinished Business. 


Report of Convention Treasurer. WEAVER PIANO co., Inc. 


Reports of Committees. Factory YORK, PA. 
ESTABLISHED 1870 





ore | THE LEADING LINE 








Election of Officers. 








Selection of 1928 Convention City. 
2:20 P. M. 
Adjournment. 
2:30 
Inspirational Luncheon in Colonial Ballroom. 
Washington Day. 
Speaker: Rev. James Whitcomb Brougher. 
Subject: “Play Ball.” 
130 
Sheet Music Departmental. 
2:30 
Dealers Inyited to Inspect Manufacturers’ and Job- 
bers’ Display. 
:00 
Finals of Western Music Trades Band Contest in 
Union Square. 


An exceptionally well made 
instrument. Known through- 
out the trade and music 
circles for its acoustic quali- 
ties and the care taken in its 
manufacture. 


7:00 
Convention Banquet and Ball. 


On Friday, July 15, the annual golf tournament will be 
held at the Lake Merced Golf and Country Club in San 
Francisco, while the annual tennis tournament will take 
place at the same time at the California Tennis Club, also 
in San Francisco. This will be followed by a dinner to the 


contestants in both tourneys. 
Behr Brothers & Company 
» Tne. 


—-g--- 


PEPOCEUP PERU Dee 


Entertainment will be provided for the ladies, with an 
automobile sightseeing trip on Tuesday, followed by a beach 
luncheon; a trip to Mt. Tamalpais and Muir Woods on 
Wednesday, a tour of Oakland and Berkeley, with a visit to 
the University of California on Thursday; and on Friday, 
a trip to Stanford University and a theatre party at the 
Orpheum. 

All of the convention sessions will be held at the St. 
Francis Hotel, 


Ww. J. Bumn, President 
635 West 50th Street, New York 
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This new and startling Reproducing 
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The New WELTE BUILDING 
695 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 
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ing Piano Development 


® 
ding ! In Chicago 
as the instrument which establishes a new 
on in Reproducing Grand Installations 


the confines of 
g no drawer; no 
o underhanging 


ble original WELTE- 
MIGNON in authentic 
Louis XV encasement. 
One of the fifteen dis- 
tinctive period models.” 
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A FAVORITE IN CULTURED 
AMERICAN HOMES FOR 
OVER SEVENTY YEARS 


Grands and Uprights in 
Regular and Period Case Designs 


Obtainable also with the 


AMPICO 


HAINES BROS. 
EAST ROCHESTER 


Nyy / 
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Uy : 
STAC 
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F Welte-Dignon. 


Reproducing Action 


OTE these extraordinary merchan- 

dising advantages: (1) the most 
perfect reproducing mechanism, the 
only one that reproduces ALL the dy- 
namics; (2) it is installed in 112 makes 
of pianos, thus simplifying your selling 
problem by a wide range of styles and 
prices, with only ONE mechanism for 
salesmen and repairmen to handle; (3) 
the largest Library of music rolls, in 
both artists and oumber and variety of 
selections. 
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The Auto Pneumatic Action Co. 


W. C. Heaton, President 
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12th Avenue and 5ist Street 
New York City 
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1222 Kimball Building, Chicago 
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KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 
AND FROM MAINE TO FLORIDA 


HADDORFF 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Manufactured by 


HADDORFF PIANO COMPANY 


ROCKFORD - - - ILL. 


Eastern Representative 
W. B. WILLIAMS, NEW YORE 
Bush Terminal Bldg. 
(43nd Street) 


Starck 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
PLAYER and REPRODUCING PIANOS 
































Write us for our Attractive Propositions 


WILL. T. BRINKERHOFF 


BA. Starck Piano Gn. 


Executive Offices: Chicago, Illinois 
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Cable Midget Upright 
Popular on Ships and Trains 

The Cable Midget Upright has long been popular with 
the shipping authorities for installation in dining rooms and 
music salons, due not alone to the convenience of size but 
because this little instrument has established its reputation 
of being able to hold up under any and all conditions. A 
reflection of this was seen recently when the S. S. City of 
Honolulu sailed recently from Los Angeles on her maiden 
voyage to Hawaii. On this trip a Cable Midget Upright 
was carried for the use of the ship’s orchestra. 

Shipping experts regard the City of Honolulu, the newest 
of the Los Angeles Steamship Company’s fleet, as one of the 
most admirably equipped, luxuriously furnished and well- 
planned vessels to operate in the Pacific service. A Cable 
Midget was chosen for the ship’s orchestra because its abil- 

















Cable Midget Upright Installed in Observation Car of 
Transcontinental Train 


ity to stand up under trying atmospheric conditions and many 
hours of playing has made it a great favorite for large sea- 
going vessels as well as private yachts. 

While the Cable Midget was being installed on this mod- 
ern ocean liner, another Cable Midget was in almost con- 
stant use on observation cars of Santa Fe and Union Pacific 
trains on a special trip of the First National Pictures Cor- 
poration officials from Chicago to Los Angeles and return. 

Within the month, a third Cable Midget accompanied a 
special delegation of the National Credit Men’s association 
from Chicago to St. Louis and back. 

Experience has proved that the Cable Midget Upright 
because of its great durability and true tone is most desira- 
ble for use on long train trips. Because of its small size 
and compact design it can easily be placed on special cars 
chartered for Convention groups. 


Fred W. Muehlhauser 
Dies in Cleveland 


The Cleveland piano trade lost one of its prominent 
members on June 20 when Fred W. Muehlhauser, treasurer 
of the Muehlhauser Bros. Piano Company, Euclid Avenue 
and East 22nd street, passed away at his home. His end 
came unexpectedly and was a severe shock not only to his 
family but to the trade among whom he was held in the 
highest esteem. Mr. Muehlhauser had been in ill health 
for a considerable period but had showed considerable im- 
provement until recently when he took a turn for the worse. 
He was a comparatively young man being but fifty-five 
years of age. 

His face will be missed at the coming convention of the 
Ohio Music Trades’ Association, and at the meetings of 
the Cleveland Music Trades Association, of both of which 
he was a member. The trade respected him for his high 
deals in business, and the business of which he was treas- 
urer and which his two brothers are president and secretary 
has an enviable reputation for honesty and square dealing. 
As Anthony L. Marsh, president of the Cleveland Music 
Trades’ Association, remarked: “Men of his calibre are 
hard to replace.” 

Mr. Muehlhauser was also active in Masonic work and 
was a member of Elbrook Lodge, also Pearl Lodge Knights 
of Pythias, and the Kiwanis Club. He leaves his widow, 
Mary, and a daughter Ada and a son Carl, besides his 
two brothers Adolph and Otto. The funeral was held from 
his home at 3720 Mack avenue. 





Ties Up With “Lindy” 

Sherman, Clay & Co. issued a general invitation to the 
public to attend the retail store on Kearny street and hear 
the Lindbergh Day proceedings, relayed from Washington, 
D. C. An effective Lindbergh window was installed, some 
days in advance, to convey the invitation to the public. This 
was also made a Victor window, the Lindbergh display be- 
ing accompanied by a number of Victor portables. 
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The more it is used the more 
popular it becomes. More con- 
cerns are using PERKINS 
BENT-TITE as each month 
passes. 


It is a vegetable veneer glue 
that will give entire satisfaction 
on any kind of musical instru- 
ment which requires veneer glu- 
ing. 


If you are not one of the sat- 
ised users of PERKINS 
BENT-TITE give it a trial. 
Let us show you what this super 
vegetable veneer glue can do. 


Perkins Glue Company 


Factory & General Office: 
Lansdale, Pennsvivama 


Sales Office: 
South Bend, Indiana 
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“The Rotted Banana” Song Imported 
from England Had a Quick Death 


The passing of a resolution by the National Association 
of Music Merchants in their last annual convention in 
Chicago follows up the action taken previously by such 
other dealer organizations as the Cleveland Music Trade 
Association, the New York Piano Merchants’. Association 
and the Talking Machine and Radio Men’s, Incorporated. 

As far back as a year ago the MusicaL Courier Extra 
began a campaign against music roll and talking machine 
record concerns making recordings of lascivious songs, 
claiming that bringing into the homes texts and verses pal- 
pably designed to be suggestive and salacious, and dressed 
in the guise of a song, was something with which the music 
trade could not afford to be identified. This paper received 
the indorsement of many individuals and organizations for 
the stand it had taken, resulting in some of the associations 
passing resolutions strongly condemning the publication of 
songs of that type and calling upon the dealers to discour- 
age the issuance of these salacious and lascivious songs by 
refusing to distribute them, 


No Thanks! 

Early this year a “banana” song made its appearance, and 
the announcement of publication was hardly three days old 
Music Trade Association called this 
paper’s attention to it. The notoriety it received apparently 
must have had some effect, because since then it has been 
learned that the publishers of this filthy and suggestive 
number do not exactly care to extend thanks to the MusicaL 
Courter Extra for “killing” it. Publishers of that kind of 
material probably would just as soon find fault with the 
public for turning against the exploitation of filth for purely 
It must be remembered that it was not 


when the Cleveland 


monetary reasons. 
so long ago that several theatrical productions in New York 
were not only closed, but in one or two instances prosecu- 
tion followed which terminated in the parties associated 
with the production and the performances of such plays 
being adjudged guilty of impairing the morals of youths and 
others. 

Prosecutions attempted in days gone by 
considered actually or bordering on the salacious did not 


against shows 


succeed because public opinion did not seem to be in line 
with the “reformers,” but of late some of the plays became 
so openly, and in a measure disgustingly lewd that even 
the public itself became the “reformers.” There were so 
many complaints coming in to the Mayor and the prose- 
New York that officials 
prompted to act against plays of this kind, 
people at first thought that it was just a gesture on the part 


cuting attorneys in these were 


The theatrical 


of the city officials, but they soon found that the action 
undertaken was not something that was going to give them 
free publicity and make their shows a box office attraction. 

Fortunately, the music trade, through its dealers, put a 
ban on lascivious songs even before salacious plays were re- 
ceiving the attention of prosecuting officials. 


The Situation a Year Ago 
A year ago there was a flood of songs which belonged in 


the ash can rather than in the home. The Musica 





A line that predominates for ex 
cellent tone and beautiful appear- 
ance. Favorably known amon 
dealers for its wide variety o 
styles and their top-notch quality. 


Kohler & Campbell, Inc. 


Hersert Simpson, President 


lith Avenue and 60th Street 
New York City 


1222 Kimball Building, Chicago 
460 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
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Courier Extra printed a dozen or more titles to illustrate 
the type of smut that was being put out in sheet music, 
music roll and talking machine form. As soon as the spot- 
light was turned on the trafficking in such songs, the better 
element of the trade began taking things into their hands, 
and such songs not only disappeared from sales counters but 
the representatives of concerns putting out songs of that 
type, whether in sheet music, music roll or talking machine 
record form, were emphatically told that under no circum- 
stances would any more songs of that kind be offered for 
sale in their stores. 

Notwithstanding this stand on the part of the trade one 
publisher came out with a “banana” song imported from 
England, but to this publisher’s chagrin the song did not 
“go over” because the trade, with few exceptions, refused 
to have anything to do with it. 

One or two music roll concerns which had declared that 
they would not record any more of the salacious and sug- 
gestive songs which publishers were putting on the market 
slipped on the banana song, because a prominent publisher 
It was a case of “the king can do no wrong, 
The music 


had put it out. 
let's follow the king, and rake in a few shekels.” 
selling trade had been told that the publishers were going 
to exploit this song into a big hit. The exploitation pro- 
gram was started, sure enough, but the trade’s action in re- 
fusing to handle the song sent it into oblivion. It never 
should have been published,—in this country at least. On 
the other hand the putting out of this song was a good test 
as to where the trade stood on the clean and the unclean 
in songs. 

The convention in Chicago received but little general pub- 
licity, but at least its action in passing a resolution banning 
the sale and distribution of lascivious songs found its way 
into the headlines of a number of newspapers. 


Chickering Well Represented 
in Caracas, Venezuela 
Among the South American representatives of Chickering 
& Sons the Alfredo A. Schultz & Co. takes high rank. This 
company operates a store in Caracas, Venezuela, that is thor- 
The physical equipment is 





oughly modern in every respect. 
beautiful and the management is conducted along lines of 
Recently the Schultz house sold a 


progress and efficiency. 











Warerooms of Alfredo A. Schultz 
& Co., Chickering dealer in Cara- 
cas, Venezuela 


fine Chickering-Ampico to General Vincente Gomez, vice- 
president of Venezuela. 

That country incidentally is now experiencing somewhat 
of a musical revival. Due to American development of 
natural resources in Venezuela, the general condition of the 
people is more prosperous than it has been for years past. 
With the influx of money living standards have raised so 
that today Venezuela takes high rank among the importers 
of American pianos. There is shown accompanying this 
article a picture of the exterior of the Chickering ware- 
rooms of Alfredo A. Schultz & Co. in Caracas, Venezuela. 


A. P. Grandt Opens Store 


A. P. Grandt, formerly retail sales manager of the M. 
Schulz Company, Chicago, Ill., has opened a piano store 
at 4106 West North avenue in that city, under the name 
of the Grandt Piano Company. The Kohler & Campbell 
and Gulbransen are among the featured piano lines. 
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“Acknowledged the 
World’s Best Piano” 


Official Piano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 























WM. KNABE & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE 




















THE STEINERT 
PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive Piano 


é 


M. STEINERT & SONS 


Steinert Hall, 106 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 








Felt, Workmanship and Ex- 
perience are combined in the 


DAVID HH, Scumut 
HAMMER 


The Best Hammer Made 


ESTABLISHED 1856 





DAVID H. SCHMIDT COMPANY 
POUGHKEEPSIE NEW YORK 

















| Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 





THE COMSTOCK 
CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 
Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 


right Keys, Actions and Hammes, 
Pipe Organ Keys, 
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Where to Buy 





ACTIONS (PIANO) 


MACHINERY 





C. CHENEY PIANO ACTION COMPANY, makers 
¢ of the A. C. Cheney Piano Action, the greatest value 
for the money. Castleton, N. Y 





ILLINGS ANGLE RAIL PIANO ACTION, the 
twentieth century piano action, manufactured by the 
A. C. Cheney Piano Action Company, Castleton, N. Y. 





OMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., our specialty actions, 
hammers and key combinations. Ivoryton, Conn. 





K OSEGARTEN PIANO ACTION MFG. CO.—Upright 
Piano Actions. Established 1837. Nassau, Rens. Co., 
New York. 





TANDARD ACTION COMPANY, established 1888. 


12 Osborn St., Cambridge, Mass. 





NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade 
the highest—the standard of the World. 
New York City. 


ESSELL, 
of action, 
457 West 45th St., 





ACTIONS (PLAYER) 





C. CHENEY PLAYER ACTION by oo for 
e five years. Factory, Castleton, N. 





UTO PNEUMATIC ACTION COMPANY, makers 
of the famous DE LUXE PLAYER ACTION. 
12th Avenue and 51st Street, New York City. 





HICAGO PLAYER ACTION COMPANY, Schumann 
Converto Player Action can be placed in the smallest 
upright piano. Factory, Rockford, II. 





IMPLEX PIANO PLAYER COMPANY, manufac- 
turers of the widely known “Simplex” actions. 161 
Summer St., Worcester, Mass. 





*TANDARD PNEUMATIC ACTION COMPANY. 
Over 350,000 Standard Player Actions are now in 

use, giving satisfactory service. Standard Player Actions 

are built right. 638-652 West 52nd St., New York City. 





BASS STRINGS 





K' )CH RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the Reinwarth 
Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. Used by 
the leading houses for upward of sixty years. 386-388 
Second Avenue, New York. 





NITED PIANO STRING COMPANY, makers of 
Piano Strings of Quality, distinguished for tone, tensile 
strength, and durability. 645 West 49th St., New York City. 





CAPSTAN SCREWS 





G W. MOORE, manufacturer of most of the capstan 
e screws used by the piano trade. 44 Farnsworth 
Street, Boston, Mass 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





RECKWOLDT, JULIUS, & CO., Manufacturers of 
Piano Backs, ‘Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, 
Traplevers and Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 





FELTS 





HILIP W. OETTING & SON, INC., sole agents for 
Weickert Hammer and Damper Felts. Fine Action 
Rashing Cloths, etc.. 213 East 19th Street, New York. 


YW Hitney, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet sur facers, veneer scraping machines, variety 
moulders. “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit 


Mortiser.” 





MUSIC ROLLS 





NTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, 

INC., manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll— 
SQUARE CUT holes. Catalog includes latest Word Rolls 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 30 Main Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





AA EL-0.DEE MUSIC COMPANY, INC., New York, 
manufacturers of hand played popular and standard 
classics. Highest quality in arrangements and cuttings. 


Aeolian Hall, New York. 





‘6 PrtAnost vis” THE POPULAR ROLL, with and 
without words. Pianostyle Music Company, Inc., 
Bush Terminal No. 9, Brooklyn, New York. 





Q R S MUSIC COMPANY, Player Music. Manufac- 
turers of Autograph Hand-Played Rolls. Executive 
Offices, 25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. New York 


Offices, 135th Street and Walnut Avenue, New York. 





PIANO HAMMERS 


PIANO KEYS 





OMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., manufacturers of piano 
keys, actions and hammers, ivory and composition- 
covered organ keys. Ivory keys a specialty. Ivoryton, Conn. 





IANO KEYS RECOVERED. Ivorine, $8.00. Mce- 
Mackin Piano Service Co., 1721 Mondamin Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





PLAYER ACCESSORIES 





RAND PLAYER ACCESSORIES COMPANY, man- 
ufacturers of the George P. Brand Mechanical Track- 
ing Device, transmissions and take-on spools. Westport, Conn. 





PLAYER LEATHERS 





EPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveli- 

ness and permanency. For use on pouches and repair- 
ing pneumatics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, 
New York. 





RUBBER CLOTH AND LEATHERS 





RAFT, F. W., & SONS COMPANY, leather for ac- 
tions. Large makers of leather specialties. Kraft Ave., 
Bronxville, N. Y. 





MPORT FELT COMPANY, 645 West 49th St, New 
York City. Manufacturers of high grade Hammers. 
Supply the largest Piano concerns in this country. 





CHMIDT COMPANY, DAVID H., manufacturers of 

the famous “David H. Schmidt” piano hammers. Busi- 
ness established 1856. David H. Schmidt hammers made of 
the finest domestic felt. Oldest exclusive piano making 
establishment in the trade. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





ILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ ex- 
perience. 213 East 19th St., New York. 





ESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, manufacturers of 

hammers which are fully up to ‘the standard of the 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano actions. 457 West 45th St., 
New York City. 





PIANO PLATES 





SA MERICAM PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manu- 
facturers Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano 


plates. Racine, Wis.” 





| ipuegnen ine COMPANY. Piano plates made by mod- 
ern methods in an immense plant. Springfield, Ohio. 





ELLY COMPANY, THE O. S. Kelly Piano Plates 
Mean that Your Satisfaction is Guaranteed. Spring- 


field, Ohio. 





HE WICKHAM COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY. 
Piano Plate making exclusively. Write for booklet. 
Matawan, N. J. 





PIANO PLATE COMPANY, THE. 
the Celebrated “QUALITY 
Correspondence invited. Spring- 


ICKHAM 

Manufacturers of 
FIRST” Piano Plates. 
field, Ohio. 


SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





WORKS, manufacturers of music roll and 
28th St. and Barnes 


DELL 
talking machine record cabinets. 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
e benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





ONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

manufacturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin 
Slides, Drop Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, Pumps, 
and Pump Hardware. Special parts made to order. 122 
Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





EHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, 
Cheese Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 





Reerort WOOD FINISHING COMPANY, 
stains and fillers (David E. Breinig, President), New 
Milford, Conn. 





VARNISHES 





KEYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY. We can supply 
what you want when you want it. 71 Otsego St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





AWRENCE-McFADDEN COMPANY. Stains and 
varnishes that satisfy. 1400 Frankford Ave. Phila- 


delphia. 





ILLEY, C. L., veneers. Makes specialty of high- 
W grade veneers for the piano trade. Immense plant 
and yards along Chicago River, Chicago, UL 
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Conn Dealers Hold Third Annual 
Convention in Elkhart, Ind. 


“The American public has plenty of money to spend for 
the things that it wants. It will spend more money for 
music and musical instruments when the music industry 
demonstrates that it functions as a music industry.” This 
was one of the striking statements made by C. D. Green- 
leaf, president of C. G. Conn, Ltd., in an address on “The 
Industry as I View It,” given before the convention of 
Conn dealers held in the Conn factories at Elkhart, Ind., 
June 1 to 4. There were dealers in attendance from New 
York to California and from Texas to Minnesota. 

“The income of the people of the United States,” said 
Mr. Greenleaf in the course of his talk, “is currently esti- 
mated at $85,000,000,000, which they are spending for the 
things that they have been led to think they want most. 
Just think of the hundreds of millions of dollars absorbed 
by radio, automatic refrigeration and other things scarcely 
heard of a few years ago. Everybody in the United States 
attends a movie on the average of once a week. Were this 
movie money diverted into band instruments, the band in- 
strument industry would become five times the size it is 
today. The reason people are not buying more band instru- 
ments is that they have been led to believe that these other 
things are more worthwhile or important or desirable. The 
music industry, one of the oldest and catering to the funda- 
mental elements in human nature, has been outsold, because 
the people have been persuaded to spend hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars that should have gone to music on these 
other things. 

“While the various industries have taken steps to pool 
their efforts through ‘czars’ and cooperative promotion cam- 
paigns to wrest as big a portion of the consumers’ dollar 
as possible, the music industry has been very slow to look 
at the situation from the standpoint of the entire industry. 
Instead of concentrating our forces in fighting the com- 
mon enemy, the other factors in the industrial world, we 
have been fighting each other. Retailers and manufacturers 
are cutting their throats and going by the board in the in- 
cense competition, which is nothing less than ruinous and 
which has already destroyed large factors in the business. 
It appears to me that one of the greatest tasks ahead of us 
is to persuade the music industry to function as an indus- 
try and to adopt the tactics followed by other successful in- 
dustries. I can foresee no bright future for the industry 
unless some such new condition is brought about.” 

In his talk Mr. Greenleaf also gave the results of a sta- 
tistical comparison on the cost of Conn band instruments 
with other commodities and which showed that instruments 
are today selling at lower prices, as compared with 1913 
prices, than practically any other commodity. Said Mr. 
Greenleaf: “If people are not buying more musical instru- 
ments we will have to lay the blame on something other 
than the price of the instruments. Our study of the costs of 
instruments as compared with other articles showed that 
whereas our instruments are now selling at 133, in compari- 
son with 1913, food is up to 157, house furnishings at 169, 
building materials at 175 and clothing at 190. This simply 
means that when your customer pays a dollar for Conn in- 
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struments he is paying 24 points less than the same amount 
spent for food, 36 points less than for house furnishings, 42 
points less than for building materials, and 57 points less 
than for clothing.” 

The convention was formally opened Thursday morning, 
June 2, with an address of welcome by J. F. Boyer, secre- 
tary of the Conn Company. He was followed by Mr. Green- 
leaf, who dwelt on some of the things given in the fore- 
part of this article. Then the entire session was turned 
over into a discussion of advertising and sales promotion, 
and many dealers expressed themselves as amazed with the 
scope of the Conn promotion program aimed at making this 
the best year in Conn history. Among the speakers at this 
session were C. A. McDonald, who told of the national ad- 
vertising campaign planned for the year; A. B. Williams, on 
the billboard campaign; H. W. Schwartz, the direct mail 
advertising; K. P. MacNaughton on window displays, and 
G. G. Hayes told of the work of the Conn Music Center. 





German Unemployment 
Decreases Half a Million 


That the terrific problem of unemployment in the major 
industrial lines which has existed in Germany ever since 
the war is at last being cleared up is indicated by recent 
dispatches from that country. In an issue of the German 
Employers’ Journal it was stated that during the last quarter 
of the year industrial growth has absorbed half a million 
from the ranks of the unemployed, with every prospect for 
a similar absorption within a short time through continued 
growth. The unemployment problem in Germany affected 
not only the manufacturing interests but every line of com- 
mercial endeavor. The purchasing power of a great portion 
of the population being reduced to practically nil, retail lines 
were also seriously affected. 

This information, as stated, was given in an article ap- 
pearmg in the German Employers’ Journal. The pertinent 
portion of that article read as follows: 


The figures of unemployment show a decrease during the 
last quarter of the year of more than 500,000. Computing 
the saving in unemployment relief for these more than 
500,000 persons returned to work at only 8 million Marks 
per week, this improvement of the economic conditions alone 
would yield a saving of roughly 400 million Marks per year 
in unemployment pay. If in the course of a further 3 or 6 
months it should be possible to effect a reduction of further 
500,000 in the unemployment figures, a further sum of 400 
million Marks would be saved in unemployment relief per 
year. However, this saving in unemployment relief is only 
one item in the bill. The fact is that these 500,000 or a 
million persons returned to work will considerably assist 
German economic conditions and to some extent result in an 
increase of the export trade. Bound up with this will be 
an increase of the Empire’s revenue from the turnover tax, 
from the profits of commerce and industry, from the tax on 
the wages of the hands now passed into productive work, and 
probably also in improvement of the trading balance. The 
aspect of things thus shows advantages of a multifarious 
character and great extent. 


The piano industry and trade in Germany should show a 
marked improvement with this economic waste being stopped. 
First of all there will be more purchasers of pianos in Ger- 
many, while a further possibility is that Germany will make 
more strenuous efforts than ever to regain a foothold in the 
export piano markets. 





Welte-Mignon (Lic.) July Releases 

The July list of Welte-Mignon licensee records presents 
an interesting study for the real music lover. There are 
listed some of those charming light classics that always 
hold a considerable appeal through their simplicity and 
genuine musical merit. Such selections as the Chaloff tran- 
scription of Kreisler’s Tambourin Chinois, Liszt’s Rakoczy 
March, Sarasate’s Gypsy Airs, Nevin’s Slumber Song and 
selections from The Chocolate Soldier seem always to in- 
crease in popular regard. All of these are good program 
numbers and their appearance in roll form is a natural 
development. Four rolls of the Miessner Melody Way 
system of piano instruction are also included in the month’s 
listings, all played by Stuart Gregory. There are also eight 
numbers of the popular variety. 





Ampico School to Meet in New York 


A special session of the Ampico school will be held in 
New York following immediately upon the close of the 
annual convention of the National Association of Piano 
Tuners. Enrollments are now being received at the De- 
partment headquarters of the Ampico Corporation at 42 W. 
54th street. The Ampico Corporation will also have a 
booth at the convention where further registration is ex- 
pected. 





New Seattle Store 


The University Music Store is a new concern that is 
making preparations to occupy on August 1, the premises 
in the new Soules Building, University Way and East 
Forty-seventh street, Seattle, Washington. The store will 
carry pianos, sheet music, band and orchestra instruments 
and radio receiving sets. 
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Two Well Known Popular fc — 
Artists to Record for Ampico acetic, 


The Ampico Corporation has just announced the acquisi- 
tion of two of the best known popular pianists of the day 


who will make recordings of their playing for the great zu: Always Specify 


Ampico library of reproducing rolls. The two pianists are JE 7 
Roy Bargy and Lee Sjms. Bi The Nationally Advertised 
Roy Bargy is pianist and director of the orchestra at the WV 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago, where his playing and interpreta- = S T[ANDARD 
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KURTZMANN 


Pianos and Player Pianos Roy Bargy 








last a lifetime. 
tion of the popular music of the day has attracted consid- 
CG. KURTZMANN & COMPANY erable attention from the thousands who have visited that 
526 Niagara Street BUFFALO, N. Y. hostelry since its recent opening. His repute was already 
well established before his joining the musical forces at the 
Stevens, but the additional glamour of playing in the largest 
hotel in the world has added considerably to that reputation. 











Lee Sims is one of the outstanding figures in the radio 


UPRIGHT PIANOS PLAYER PIANOS field in Chicago, known widely for his pianistic interpreta- 
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embodies the most highly developed principles of 
piano making tonally and structurally. 

National prestige gained It is a marvelous Instrument. 

through intensive national : Its selling power is not the least important feature. 
advertising, backed by a high ot Lee Sims JULIUS BAUER & CO. 

quality instrument. Its recog- ! Established 1857 

nized excellence is the result we Factory, 1335 Altgeld Street 
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tions. He is also head of a school for piano instruction 
which he founded and conducts personally. His first record- 
ing, which will be a characteristic interpretation of Me and 


Vi My Shadow, will be released in August. 
BRAMBACH PIANO | —_— 
COMPANY rie. Mathushek Pianos Popular on Coast 
Masx P. Campsetz, Pres. » L. Goelzlin of the Pacific Music Company, San Francisco, ° e b4 
609-619 West Sist Street ; is hoping that he will receive a shipment of Mathushek Pianos éReproducing Pianos 
New York period grands in time to exhibit them at the Western Music 


Trades ( onvention. The Mathushek is one of the lines he HARDMAN, PECK & CO 
exhibits and he is much pleased with the reception being ac- . 
corded to a very small Mathushek upright which he is dis- 7 eS FTH AVENUE 


playing. 
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A Good Formula 
for Sales-Service 


By Frep E 


. KUNKEL 


The moment a customer enters 


know that he has some definite object in mind. 


your music store, you 
Can you 
satisfy your desires? 

His mind may be running along 
lines, or he may have nothing particular in mind and will 
rely upon your judgment. But whatever is lurking behind 
his entrance, you quickly find out. Yet whether he comes 
back again and again or stays forever away from your mu- 
sic store, depends upon whether you render him the right 


“price” channels, or color 


type of service. 
What is service? 
“It's something you cannot define,” one music 

dealer, “yet it’s something you've got to wrap up with 

every package or deliver at every front door step. 

is something that must be rendered to every 


says 


“Service 
customer the minute he steps into your front door, or the 
moment the telephone rings, or immediately when a letter 
or a postcard is received. 

“Service starts the moment a sale is in prospect, for the 
aumber of sales made each day and the annual sales vol- 
ume, all depend upon your method of rendering each and 
every customer good and efficient service, exactly that type 
which he has a right to expect when he steps 
over the door sill to patronize your business. 
it is many things, the lack of 
which may spell total loss of sales volume, and 


of ‘service’ 


“Service is not one thing 
any one of 
the sum total of which when discovered, tagged, catalogued 
and applied to your business will spell maximum sales vol- 
ume. 

“Service plus sales volume equals good profits is a formula 
at once worm-proof and dust-defying. Nothing can under- 
mine it you have discovered its working prin- 
ciples and applied them thoroughly to your own business. 


when once 


“Service 
when made, 
uncatalogued things. 


involves courtesy, friendliness, keeping promises 
good efficient salesmanship, and a host of other 
allied with modern 
merchandising methods, way for 
laying the stepping stones for rendering each customer dis- 


It is also closely 
which pave the sales by 
service, the can hardly expect to get else- 
the kind which knows no competition. 


tinctive type he 
where, 
found tucked away on the walls, the 
It may be apparent in the way the 
It may be revealed 
the way your musical merchandise is displayed. It may be 
handle the transaction which 
from the 


“The secret may be 
ceiling or in the floor. 
salesman approaches the customer. 
entire involves 


the way you 


a sale, time he first enters your store until the 


merchandise is delivered, paid for and used beyond repair. 


Creating Sales Volume 
“Sales volume is not induced by selling a customer simply 
the item called for. Not a single transaction should end 
with the sale of the article the 
willing to pay for, but he should be induced to take another 
article which he may need soon or which he hadn't thought 


customer wanted and was 


about but needs now. 
that you 
a manner as to 


“Modern merchandising methods not only say 
merchandise in such 
readily suggest other purchases, but your salesmen ought 
to be alive to selling (or at least showing) that customer 
at least one more item than he came in for, knowing that 
his footsteps may not be retraced to your store again for 
a week, or a month, or perhaps a whole year, when he is 
again in the market. 


should display your 


“The first objective then is naturally to not only sell that 
what he when he 
him something he didn’t want, or think he wanted, by hav- 
ing your salesmen suggest other possible merchandise in 
which he may be interested, and then doing both jobs so 
so pleasing a manner that he will come back 


customer wants comes in but also to sell 


well and 
again and again. 

“A good ‘slogan also helps to drive over the sales psy- 
chology you have in mind, of pointing out the distinguish- 
ing features of your store, which mark it from other stores, 
such as ‘Service That Satisfies,’ or a longer one, such as ‘If 
It's Anything Musical—We Have It,’ or anything which 
drives home to the public the service features of your store. 
This may be broadcast from letterheads, window displays, 
advertising of all sorts, and even carried out in a ‘blinker’ 
electrical display sign in the interior of your store on the 
walls, flashed from underfoot on the floor, or overhead from 
the ceiling, thus constantly driving home and fostering on 
the public mind the psychology which your service slogan 
represents.” 


’ 


Some Helpful Hints 
There are many steps in staging successful service, or 
focusing the spotlight of public opinion on your store. This 
article aims to cover most of them, but you should endeavor 
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to unearth all of them, put them to use, and then your sales- 
pyramid is well begun and properly grounded. 

Good side lines are indispensable to increased sales vol- 
ume, if pushed. 

Nationally advertised lines are better than those com- 
paratively unknown, although the latter may be much more 
profitable. 

The only too obvious feature of doing business on the 
principle of “when they’re in sell ’em” 
Many customers are turned away with, 
cerry that—try Sykes!” Net result—loss in 
This formula works backward. No sale, 
No sale, no figures to be added to the ledgers. 


Many dealers complain of price cutting, fake sales, mail- 


is often overlooked. 
“Sorry, we don't 
sales volume. 
no cash register 
story. 
order competition, and even house-to-house canvassing. 
Everywhere complaint is registered against the night sky, 
yet “SERVICE” seldom registers anywhere. out- 
sells competition. The right kind of merchandise, 


Service 
coupled 
with the right kind of service, fears no price cutter. Right 
merchandising principles know no competition. 
A sour salesman told a customer one morning, “You can 
get that cheaper from the mail order houses,” knowing that 
the customer rarely patronized the store except for some- 
thing which he didn’t want to order by mail and wanted 
immediately. Net result, is writ- 
ten in invisible ink upon the ledgers. Yet, unfortunately, the 
measured in a year’s time. 


“No sale—lost customer,” 


number of such entries cannot be 

The successful musical merchandiser makes a systematic, 
honest-to-goodness effort to get business by using better 
methods than his competitors, not by underselling or price- 


tagging windows or merchandise to meet competition, but 


~by quality merchandise reasonably priced at a fair profit to 


enable him to stay in business, and then packing the burden 
of salesmanship on the backs of his salesmen, shrouding his 
store in an atmosphere of ultra-service, and by consistent 
quality 


window displays attracting only the best class of trade. 


advertising of merchandise and through artistic 


“Let no customer go away dissatisfied,” is a good selling 
slogan to hand out to your salesmen at the door and your 
salesmen in the office. 

No organization is ever so perfect but that some sales- 
man or office employee slips now and then, and so drives 
away business. How 
“alecks” behind the 
telephone, or on the delivery 


often does the customer find smart 
front of it, or on the 
How 


salesman or employee answer with a gruff or brusque abrupt 


counter or in 


wagon. often does a 


manner, or transact business in a sour dire way, instead of 


“the voice with a smile wins.” How often does some dys- 
salesman cherish the idea that every customer is a 
“cranky” treatment. Naturally, 
drances to business-building and service-rendering must be 
removed from the path which leads to sales volume. They 
are black sheep which need to be sent to the abbatoir for 


peptic 


crank and needs such hin- 


dissection, for such animals in the store soon “niche the 


sales knife.” 
Small Goods Display 


The proper demonstration and display of musical mer- 


chandise is equally important. Through proper counter, 


shelf and floor displays the music dealer can often induce 
purchases not otherwise in prospect. How often does a 


customer on entering a store find a heterogeneous mass of 
articles to buy instead of just one item here, another there, 
to strike his attention, and these articles frequently shifted 
and 


same appearance twice during the month. The 


here and there everywhere, so as to never give the 
question 
seems to be not “how much” but “how well” can you display 
your musical merchandise so that people will buy more of 
them by creating a want, or making them feel a need for 
something they had not 
seen. Why not let every display have a selling thought in 
back of it, as well as creating a harmonious artistic effect 
from the whole display, the entire length of your store. 
More advertising folders, and circulars spread 
judiciously around the store on counters and display racks, 
where the customer can help himself, often induce sales in 


due course, or make sales the instant they are spotted. 


intended to buy, but will buy if 


catalogs 


“By studying your service problem more and your com- 
petitor’s price tags less, you can soon cease to worry about 
competition,” says this music merchant. “Sell each 
tomer more frequently. Sell him more thoroughly to your 
store and your merchandise. He will then recommend other 
customers, and then in turn others. This mer- 
chandising is worth more than all the printed advertising in 
the world. It’s the most profitable of all advertising— 
of mouth advertising. It only increased sales 


cus- 


way of 


word 
means not 
volume but also increased profits. It is a formula that won't 


wear out with continued use.” 


Anderson Music House Expands 
One of the oldest music houses in Dayton, O., passed out 
of existence recently when the House of Soward was taken 
over by the Anderson Music House of that city. Chester 
Anderson is the president of this company, which carries a 
representative line headed by the full Aeolian line, includ- 
ing the Duo-Art. 
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[_INDEMAN & SONS Pianos are recog- 

nized everywhere for their high quality 
and attractive prices. It is the line which 
appeals to that large class of average buyers 
that makes for sales volume and rapid turn- 
over. Ask for catalog and prices. 
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Lauter-Humana 

Player Piano 
in Radio Station 

WGCP, 

Lauter Hail, 

Newark, N. J. 

All together 


there are 


Is easy to sell at a profit 


ECAUSE it is a superior piano and 

an equally superior player—the one 
appealing to the musician, the other 
to the wast majority of average people 
who like music but cannot play. Its 
igh merit is evidenced by many en- 
dorsements of famous musicians and 
royal personages. Its durability has been 
tested by long use in the Army and 
Navy. The Autopiano is the best selling 
player, and a prestige builder. 
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and 
one Lauter-Humana 


used in this 
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broadcasting 


studio. 
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Our Part in the 
Piano Industry Is 
Making Piano Plates--- 


Wickham Plates 


det 


WICKHAM UNITED INDUSTRIES 


Springfield, Ohio 


Wickham Piano Plate Company, 
Matawan, N. J. 


Wickham Company of New Jersey, 














The presence of the 


Kelly Plate 


in a piano doubtless means that the 
manufacturer of the instrument has used 
the best of material throughout. 


tor 


The O. S. Kelly Company 
Springfield - - Ohio, U. S. A. 








Market Map of New York 


The New York World Press Publishing Corporation, 
which publishes The World and The Evening World, has 
prepared a statistical analysis of the population of New 
York divided into purchasing groups. The distribution of 
population is shown by means of a colored map which at 
the same time indicates the average annual expenditures by 
is divided arbitrarily 
information is indi- 


For this purpose the city 
which the 


families. 
into districts upon above 
cated. 

This seems one of the most useful works of this nature 
ever compiled and is based on the 1926 population figures 
and estimated expenditures. At a glance it can be deter- 
mined of any particular section of the boroughs of Manhat- 
tan, Brooklyn, Queens, Bronx, and the upper end of Rich- 
mond just about how great the density of populaticn is, and 
the type of potential purchasers as measured by the average 
income of families residing in that particular district. There 
is no doubt but that much of this information is already at 
the disposal of the up-to-date salesmanager, and more par- 
ticularly those who have in charge the outside selling forces 
of the larger piano houses of the city. Nevertheless the con- 
densed form in which all this information is given should 
be of great assistance in the preparing of sales campaigns 
whether by mail or on a house to house basis. 

Classification is roughly made.of three groups, the first 
being families whose average annual expenditure is over 
$7,500. It is estimated that 79,321 families, or 6.1 per cent 
of the total population of the city falls into this classifica- 
tion. 

The second group, whch is the largest, consists of families 
average annual expenditure is between $3,000 to 
It is estimated that 807,266 families fall into this 

which means about 61.2 per cent of the total city 


whose 
$7,500. 
category, 
population. 

A third group consists of the 
nual expenditure is under $3,000. It is 
431,207 families, or 32.7 per cent of the city’s total falls in 


families whose average an- 
estimated that 


this classification. 

It will be noted that this accounts for only 97 per cent of 
the total. The remaining 3 per cent is of a fourth unclas- 
sified group spread sparsely over less developed sections of 
Queens and the lower end of Richmond. 


A Record Chart 
The New York World suggests that the following sales 
analysis be conducted in reference to this map, in the form 
The following information should be recorded 
given number on the 


of chart. 
for each 
first, 
comes, that is whether the average 
the district is below $3,000 per year, 
$7,500 or above that figure; second, the number of 
residing in that district—these figures are supplied through 
the statistical division of the World and are filled in on the 
form chart printed alongside of the map; third, the number 
(or retail outlets) in that district and the 
fourth, the volume of sales, and fifth, the 


district designated by a 
the expenditure group into which the district 
family expenditure for 
$3,000 and 
families 


map: 


between 


of customers 
potential number ; 
advertising coverage for each district. 

Other information as to the distribution by districts of 
the World, the evening World, and the Sunday World is 
also codified in convenient graph form to indicate how well 
these three papers cover the general territory. 

Whether or not this map with its accompanying charts 
for which they were in- 
which was to 


is used for the specific purpose 
tended by the World Press Publishing Corp., 
enable a check upon the newspaper advertising expenditures 


every progressive piano man. 


Scientific Planning Needed 

As the Musical Courter Extra stated editorially re- 
cently market research is just beginning to come into its 
own, replacing the former hit or miss methods that pre- 
vailed not so many years ago. This trend has taken on 
more definite characteristics in other industrial lines, al- 
though there is a number of piano concerns today whose 
detailed planning in this respect quite measures up to the 
mark. 

It is no longer enough fer a piano dealer to know the 
general financial status of the people in his immediate neigh- 
borhood, and the quality and price range likely to best fit 
their desires and at the same time come within the limits 
of the family purse. There are plenty of sales that are made 
outside of the warerooms, even though the final signing of 
the contract may take place in the latter place, and there- 
fore the sales calculation of the dealer and his salesman- 
ager must extend far beyond the normal limit of the store 
in catering to the musical needs of the people. Scientific 
pre-planning is now a recognized part of piano salesmanship. 


Wiley B. Allen Evolves 
Fine Mason & Hamlin Display 


Four of the conductors who are to wield the baton in the 
summer series of symphony concerts in the Exposition 
Auditorium are enthusiastic Mason & Hamlin artists and 
the Wiley B. Allen Company is featuring this in its ad- 
vertising and window displays. These conductors are 
Gabrilowitsch, leader of the Detroit Symphony orchestra, 
who is to appear in San Francisco for the first time as a 
conductor, though he is well known here as a pianist; Ober- 
hoffer, conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony orchestra; 
Piastro, violinist and concert master of the San Francisco 
Symphony orchestra, and Shavitch. The last-named in- 
ternationally known conductor is never likely to have any 
arguments with his famous wife, Tina Lerner, regarding 
the merits of the family piano, for both whole-heartedly 
endorse the Mason & Hamlin, judging from the testimonials 
the Wiley B. Allen Company is featuring. Tina Lerner 
will use the Mason & Hamlin piano when she appears as 
solo pianiste at the symphony concert here on August 16th, 
Shavitch being the conductor on that occasion. 








Kreutzer Recordings Popular 
The Auto Pneumatic Action Company reports that there 
has been a considerable demand for the Welte-Mignon 
licensee recordings of Leonid Kreutzer, one of the newest 
of the artists recording for this great library. Kreutzer 
was born in Petrograd, Russia, and received his musical 
training in Paris. He has a long record of concert appear- 
ances in Europe under such distinguished conductors as 
Nikisch and Mengelberg, and once made a long tour with 
Gabrilowitsch. He is also a composer of distinction. His 
first appearance in America was made early this year, when 
he gave a recital at Aeolian Hall and also later appeared as 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. The 

first recordings by this artist were released in April. 


V.J. Faeth Sells Business 
Valentine J. Faeth has sold his interests in Winterroth & 
Co., New York, to the King-Slater Co. Mr. Faeth and his 
wife will spend the summer in Europe, returning early in 
the autumn, at which time he will announce his future plans, 
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We Notice That— 


James V. Day has joined the piano salesforce of the New 
York store of Gimbel Bros. 

R. Hooke has been appointed Atlanta manager for the 
phonograph division of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Co. 

Ben Witlin has been appointed general salesmanager of the 
Starr Piano Company of Richmond, Ind. He will make 
his headquarters in New York. 

Francis A. Young has been appointed manager of the new 
retail branch of Hardman, Peck & Co., located on East 
Fordham Road, in the Bronx se:tion of New York City. 
He will be assisted by Joseph Hagemeyer, formerly of 
the main store at 433 Fifth avenue, New York. 

A music store has been opened in Princess Anne, Md., by 
Thomas R. Young, who also conducts stores in Salis- 
bury and Parksley, in the same state. 

The Boston branch of Chas M. Stieff, Inc., has taken on 
the local agency for the Brionswick line of phonographs. 

The Cline Music Company of Lexington, Va., has moved to 
the Rockbridge Building. The manager of this store 
is Charles O. Taylor. 

The building occupied by the J. D. Pope Music Company in 
Searcy, Ark., was recently destroyed by fire. 

The Knabe agency for Seattle, Wash., has been assigned to 
H. M. Huemann, who has established a piano -store 
under the name of the Knabe Studios. The store is 
located at 1519 Fifth Avenue. 

The music store operated by Wood Bros. in North Adams, 
Mass., will move early this month to the Robinson 
Block. 

John Bannigan has been appointed manager of the new music 
store of the Quackenbush Company at 160 Market 
Street, Paterson, N. J. 

Lafayette Gilmore has been appointed manager of the Jin- 
coln, Neb., branch of the Schmoller & Mueller Piano 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 

James Carey has been appointed Oakland, Cal., 
the Rudolph Wurlitzer Company. 

C. E. Wiesner has been appointed manager of the small 
guods department of the Mickel Music House, Omaha, 
Neb. 

The J. L. Riehm Piano Company, Louisville, Ky., has moved 
to 513 South Third street. 

The new Commodore Perry Hotel in Toledo, O., has pur- 
chased four Chickering grands for use in various parts 
of the hotel. One of these instruments is a period 
model Chickering Ampico grand. The sale was made 
by the J. W. Greene Company, which represents the 
Chickering in Toledo. 

The music business of R. C. Nissen Company, Long Beach, 
Cal., has been taken over by Barker Bros. of that! city. 

M. R. Murray and M. L. Conley are in charge of the new 
branch of the Kurtzmann Piano Company of Buffalo, 
N. Y., located at Penn Yan, N. Y. 

P. L. Ehlers has joined the sales staff of the Schmoller 
& Mueller Piano Co., Omaha, Neb. 

H. L. Stoner has joined the salesforce of the G. F. Johnson 
Piano Company, Portland, Ore. 

Hanson’s Music House, Kane, Pa., recently celebrated its 
thirtieth anniversary. The business is now in the hands 
of O. W. Hanson, son of the founder, Peter Hanson. 

The new Ritz-Carlton Hotel in Boston, one of the most 
luxurious hostelries in the country, has as part of its 
equipment two Chickering pianos purchased from the 
Boston store of Chickering & Sons. 

Benjamin Greenstein has been appointed assistant manager 
of the piano department of Gimbel Bros., New York, 
now under the direction of Clarence S. Hammond. 

The Bent Music Shop has moved to a new location at 218 
South Wabash avenue, Chicago, a few doors away from 
the old site. 

A. P. Gustafson, superintendent of the player action depart- 
ment of the M. Schulz Company, Chicago, is now en- 
gaged in an extensive tour of the South Seas and the 
Antipodes. 

The executive offices of the Gibbs Piano Company have 
been moved to the Kibbe Building, Springfield, Mass. 
This concern operates a chain of stores in Hartford, 
Meriden, and New Britain, Conn., and Pittsfield, Mass. 

C. S. Mullenix has been appointed manager of the Atlanta, 
Ga., branch of the Cable Piano Company. Mr. Mullenix 
is well known in Atlanta, and is president of the local 
chapter of the National Association of Piano Tuners. 

The Quality Music Shop of Columbus, O., will move on. the 
first of next month to warerooms at 22 North High 

The president of this company is H. H. Liever- 


manager for 


street. 

man. 
L. DeWitt Jones has been announced as president of a new 

combination of piano houses in Des Moines, Ia., which 
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brings together the Jones Piano Company, E. H. Jones 
Piano Company, and the L. DeWitt Jones Pianos. 
The other officers are E. Paul Jones, treasurer, and 
C. E. Risser, vice-president. The new company will 
engage in the wholesaling and retailing of pianos and 
will be capitalized at $500,000. 


The Van Horn Music Company, Massillon, O., 
nounced a change of location to new and larger quarters 
in the downtown business district. 


has an- 


Glenn Hickey has purchased the music business of W. H. 
Saladin in Santa Maria, Cal., and will continue the 
business under the name of the Lompoc Music Store. 


The H. C. Schultz Company has opened new warerooms at 
1743 Chester avenue, Cleveland, O., under the manager- 
ship of C. C. Price. 

R. D. Harriger has been appointed manager of the Ogden 
Utah, store of the Glen Bros.-Roberts Piano Co., suc- 
ceeding Marcellus Smith, who recently resigned to enter 
the real estate business. 


J. S. McClurg is now the owner of the Marion Piano Com- 
pany, Marion, O., having bought the interests of Saul 
Karantz. 


The Falk Mercantile Company, Boise, Idaho, will install a 
complete music department in its new building, now 
under construction. Pianos, phonographs, and radios 
will be carried. 


A petition in bankruptcy has been filed by the M. F. Dargon 
Piano Company, Derby, Conn. 


The Badger Music Shop, Chickering dealer in Milwaukee, 
Wis., is planning to move to the Music Arts building at 
477 Broadway in the near future. 


The J. B. Bradford Piano Company has converted the second 
floor of its building into an art furniture and gift sec- 
tion said to be one of the finest and most artistic col- 
lections in that section of the country. 


A daughter has been born to Mr. and Mrs. Hagemeyer, and 
friends in the trade have been sending their congratu- 
lations. Mr. Hagemeyer is the eastern traveler for 
Hardman, Peck & Co. The new member of the 
Hagemeyer family has been named Joyce Westover 
Hagemeyer. 

Royal W. Daynes, manager of the Consolidated Music Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, Utah, has been reelected president 
of the Musical Arts Society of that city. 

Leo A. Schopp has been appointed manager of the new 
branch of the George A. Cassidy Company which has 
been established in Gloversville, N. Y. 

Charles C. Ward, 
recently at his home in Newton, 
seventy-three. 

The Quality Music House, Columbus, O., 
quarters at 22 North High street. 

A branch store of McNeil & Co., Stockton, Cal., has been 
opened at Merced, Cal., with Charles W. Kale as man- 
ager. 


one time music dealer in Boston, died 
Mass., at the age of 


has taken new 


Olin Bell has joined the salesforce of the Chicago division 
of the Cable Piano Company. 


William Ritter is now the sole proprietor of the Ritter 
Music store in Atlanta, Ga., having bought out the in- 
terests of his former partner in the 
Steinichin. 


business, H. 


Alan Ramsay has joined the wholesale division of the Port- 
land division of Sherman, Clay & Co. 

The Collins Music Shop of Eagle Rock, formerly exclusive 
piano dealer, has taken on a complete line of small 
musical instruments. 


The music store of Garrett Owen, Berkeley, Cal., has been 
moved to a new site a few blocks away from its old 
location on Adeline street. The new quarters are con- 
siderably larger than the old. 


The stock and fixtures of the Stewart Music Company of 
Warren, O., have been sold at public auction, finally 
winding up the affairs of this concern. 

George W. Ott, Cleveland dealer, has announced his inten- 
tion of opening a branch establishment in Akron, O. 
He will represent the Hardman in both territories. 

The Chesbro Music Company, Idaho Falls, Idaho, has con- 
siderably enlarged its display space for pianos and other 
musical instruments. 

J. UL. Leyhe, W. B. Leyhe, and M. S. Mills have incor- 
porated as the Dallas Music Company, Dallas, Tex. 

. H. Ashton has been appointed manager of the phono- 
graph department of the Beesley Music Company, 
Ogden, Utah. 

. T. Christensen, formerly connected with the Daynes- 
Beebe Music Co., in Salt Lake City, has opened a music 
store in that city under the firm title of the Economy 
Music Store, 
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fe B. Chase 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
PIANO 


O make the best pianos, re- 
gardless of cost, has been the 

ideal of A. B. Chase Piano Com- 
pany, from the beginning, and this 
ideal attained, has lifted the state- 
ment from a promise to a present 
reality. Write for open territory. 


A.B. Chase Piano Co. 


Established 1875 
Division United Piano Corporation 


Norwalk, Ohio 
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RADLE TONE 


The Musicians’ Delight 


Whenever You Hear the Name 
RADLE 


You immediately think of a wonderful 
tone quality, durability and design 


Musicians Insist on RADLE 


F. RADLE, Inc. 
Est. 1850 
609-11 West 36th Street 





New York City 











The M. SCHULZ CO. 
PLA YER-PIANO 


Offers wonderful opportunities to dealers 
WRITE FOR OUR PROPOSITION 


M. SCHULZ CO 
Ket. 1869 


711 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago 
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BROTHERS § 
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Selling factors are hard to duplicate 


CRY 


ONSIDER the value of these factors: 
rel A quality of tone and construction 
that challenges comparison at the price 
(2) an instrument that finds a market 
of good taste and the means to satisfy x 
it; (3) standards that win for the store the ips 
priceless asset of satisfied customers, and ! 
(4) a name-value gained through the good- ie, 
will of many thousands of owners. The  (emW 
Hazelton sells at a clean profit and stays sold. a 
gully! 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
Bullders of Quality Pianos Since 1849 
687 WEST 565TH STREET 
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Fitzgerald Music Company Holds enthusiasm that has characterized the previous trials, both 


on the part of piano students and the general public. Prac- 

tically the same judges contributed their services. The of- 

Th “4 ad A l Pi ag h C t t ficial list of judges for this year included the following 
LT nnuad Llano rop y On es names: Modest Altschuler, formerly conductor of the Rus- 

sian Symphony Orchestra of New York; Carrie Jacobs 
,ond, composer; Carl Bronson, music critic of the Los An 
geles Herald; Frank H. Colby, editor of the Pacific Coast 
Musician; Gage Christopher, choral conductor; Mrs. Susan 
It is merely required that an application blank be M. Dorsey, superintendent of the Los Angeles Public 


The annual piano playing contest conducted under the 


tion trials in the schools to pick the representatives for the 
auspices of the Fitzgerald Music Company of Los Angeles 


contest. 
came to a successful conclusion last month with the 


award 
ing of the prize, a beautiful Knabe Style B grand, valued 


at $1,800, to the winner. This is the third piano which the 


The contestants are not put to any expense in these con- 
tests. 


filled out and forwarded to the Fitzgerald Music Company. Schools; Patterson Greene, music critic of the Los An 
geles Examiner; Mrs. William I. Hollingsworth; Hugo 
The 1926 contest was marked by the same interest and  Kirchhofer, 


Fitzgerald Music Company has given for these contests, and No fee is charged in any form. 
for the third time also the prize has been. carried off by a choral conductor; Kenneth McGaffey, music 
girl. The first winner, of the 1925 contest, was Doris Mac- 
Lean. In 1926 the winner was Alice Kaye, and the winner 
of the cont just ended was Colette Nance. 

James T. Fitzgerald, president of the company which 


bears his name, created somewhat of a sensation in Pacific 





Coast musical circles when three years ago he announced 
that | uuld donate ten Knabe grands to the cause of 
musical advancement in the section of the country The 


pianos as prizes for an annual contest to be 


heid among the piano pupils of accredited schools of music, 
ories of music, and private teachers. One piano 
, led vearl iT a ial eet oni — : 
awarded yearly, making the duration of the offer ; 
“on rth: sitive eg The twenty-six 
and making a total prize fund for the ten year 
of something approaching $20,000 finalists 
was a remarkable event and it was so treated. The in the 
interest was not so much the sum of money . 
‘ ‘ ; . . third annual 
involved in this offer, but for the continuity feature. It of- 


fered a definite incentive to every child, living within the Fitzgerald 
designated districts, to undertake the study 


of the piano. . , 

: ; Bese I Piano Trophy 

Che offer barred merely the winners of the yearly contests 

from re-entering the competition Anyone else might try : Contest 
| hird time, if their first efforts proved un 


nt much to these young students of the 


pian 
pian 





ie an instrument as the Knabe after 


the laborious practice on the much used instruments at the 
music school, and to have a chance to get this instrument 


without cost 


as a reward for merit, pr ved so great an in- 





lucement that each year since the inception of the contest 


I 





has brought a bigger entry 


selfishness of the offer has appealed to many 

ho consequently have helped to make it a success. 
year the biggest people in musical circles in and about 
Angeles have offered their services as judges for the 
newspapers ot Los Angeles have recognized the 
ent, and given columns of news 

torial comment The music teachers have 

ith enthu 


asm and have done special work James T. Fitzgerald 


1 


ls to induce them to making formal 
. ' presentation 
culties attendant upon the staging of 


of the 
prominence in the musical world de 


, Knabe Grand 
entrants to students of the Santa Barhara, # ‘ 
Angeles an Bernardin Riverside, and 


Fitzgerald Music Company upon con 


to Colette Nance, 
of the Pacific Southwest Also no more 4 4 ‘ winner. 
from any teacher school, academy, or . i 
entered 
matter squarely ) the actual teachers of 
the students best fitted to represent the 
It May represents a busy time in the 


California, what with preparation 


imbers and the holding of elimina 


critic of the Los Angeles News; Walter Henry Rothwell, 
conductor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra; Ed- 
win Schallert, music critic of the Los Angeles Times; Al 
exander Stewart, choral conductor; John Smallman, choral 
conductor; Kathryn A. Stone, supervisor of music in the 
public schools of Los Angeles; Bruno David Ussher, music 
critic of the Los Angeles Express; and Mrs. Rufus B. Von 
Kleinsmid. 
Some of the The contest numbers, all of which had to be played from 
; memory, were Liszt’s Concerto in E flat major, excerpts 
pages 4 = from Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in C sharp major, Manna 
in the 1926 j , . % Zucca’s Valse Brillante, and Cadman’s Love Song, Op. 40. 
Twenty-six contestants qualified for the finals, of which 
’ =e number twenty were girls and six were boys. It seems 
held in : z ] ; ; 


contest 


as 

though this were about the normal proportion, as in practi- 

June cally every piano contest reported upon the feminine ele- 

ment has been very much in preponderance. It is no won- 
der that the majority of prizes is carried off by the girls. 

No report on the Fitzgerald Piano Contest would be com- 

plete without a note on the man who is responsible not only 





for these affairs but for the reputation and success of the 
Fitzgerald Music Company itself. James Taber Fitzgerald 
has been in the music business in Los Angeles a little over 
thirty-five years, starting his career there in a little store 
with a big sign over the door, “Fitzgerald, the Music 
Dealer.” 








In thirty-five years of service to the people of Los 
Angeles, Mr. Fitzgerald has displayed a catholic interest in 
the finer influences of life, 
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Talk Is Cheap - Use It 


The traditional “summer slump” need not be accepted this year. 
Enough constructive piano promoting plans were put into exe- 
cution during the first half of the year to give dealers something 
to work on. 


The panacea for slow summer business is work. Work at piano sell- 
ing, utilizing one or more of the several ways that have not only 
demonstrated their value in uncovering prospects but have proved 
aids in making sales. Work at piano selling is not an admonition for 
the dealer, alone,—it’s one that applies to the manufacturer and the 
supply man as well. They should take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to talk piano ownership. Group instructions and piano play- 
ing contests make interesting conversation. Speak about them to 
every one whenever the opportunity presents itself. 


The radio man talks radio on any and every occasion. He may 
bore us but he succeeds in selling, maybe unconsciously at that, 
the desire for radio owership. 


Talk more, work more, sell more pianos. 
The increased demand for piano plates, 
WICKHAM PLATES, will naturally 


follow. 


WICKHAM UNITED INDUSTRIES 


WICKHAM PIANO PLATE COMPANY WICKHAM COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
Springfield, Ohio. Matawan, N. J. 
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William & Mary 


PERIOD MODEL 
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A [ u a ys Has Been... 
ls Now 
and Always Will Be 
A Quality Piano 
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J DONS 


ICH-&-BACH — 237 East 23rd Street, New York 
ne The Straus Building, Chicago 
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